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FOREWORD 


When Conrad Noel died on 22nd July 1942 he had dictated the 
greater part of an autobiography. The work had been done while 
he was in failing health and the manuscript had not been revised. 
It had, indeed, the inevitable characteristics of the work of a man 
whose great powers were nearing their end. There were very 
many repetitions, lengthy and often inapposite quotations, and a 
few indiscretions which Conrad would certaialy have cut out had 
he lived long enough for revision and reconsideration. With aU 
this, the autobiography was, in its many vivid sketches of the 
episodes of a long and varied life, the attractive revelation of a 
man, brave beyond words both in facing opposition and mis¬ 
representation and in enduring protracted sickness, m many respects 
a unique personality in the life of his times. 

It was suggested that the autobiography might be used as the 
basis of a fuller biographical study, but that has seemed to me 
impossible. It would have meant the hotch-potching of the man’s 
own writing with the vrating of a friend, with the inevitable result 
of blurring and confusion. It has therefore been far wiser carefully 
to subedit Conrad’s manuscript, to make considerable omissions, 
and to add the impression that Conrad has left with two of his 
intimate friends. 

With Harry Roberts, I first knew Conrad when he was Canon 
Lilley’s curate in a very ugly church on Paddington Green, in the 
churchyard of which Mrs. Siddons has been buried. It is perhaps 
not over-fantastic to suppose that this association with the theatre 
must have attracted Conrad to accept the curacy for, as he himself 
relates, he was keenly interested in the drama and endeavoured to 
inspire a similar interest in the people of Lilley’s dingy parish. 
The Mrs. Crowe to whom he refers was one of the four Batemen 
sisters with whom Irving was associated when he first acted at 
the Lyceum. The yoimgest, Isabel, took the veil when she was a 
woman well over forty and became mother-general of the Wantage 
Community, again emphasizing the alliance of Church and 
Stage. 
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Canon Lilley was a disciple of Loisy, but his modernism was no 
trouble to Conrad, who was always a very liberal Cathohc, but the 
beautiful and significant ritual that Conrad loved and for which he 
was to make Thaxted famous had no place in the dull services at 
Paddington Green. Conrad never suffered, however, from the 
common religious exclusiveness of Anglo-Catholics. This is sug¬ 
gested by the fact, which he mentions, that in his Paddington days 
he arranged a series of lectures in which Dr. Qifford, the most 
truculent of anti-establishment Nonconformists, took part. 

Conrad was the most unconventional of curates. In the days 
when we were first friends he generally wore sandals, to which he 
seems to have attached some mystic significance, and it was with 
considerable shyness that I went with him, in his sandals and 
wearing a long clerical cloak, on his friendly visits to the unsavoury 
public-houses on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, which he regarded 
as his pastoral duty on Sunday evenings after evensong. 

I went with him on many occasions to the Middlesex Music 
Hall in Drury Lane, which particularly attracted him because the 
entertainment had the frank, unaffected, vulgar friendliness of the 
real worlcaday London which he knew and loved. I recall that 
one evening while he was waiting for a ‘turn’ which peculiarly 
attracted him, he sat in a comer of a bar quietly reading his breviary, 
with a glass of beer by his side. This was no affectation, for their 
was nothing of the poseur about Conrad. He was always himself. 
He just had to be. 

He has written fully of his close friendships in those Paddington 
days, and Harry Roberts has added his memory of him. His 
association with Percy Dearmer is a particularly interesting incident 
in the story of Anglo-CathoHcism in the early years of the century. 
Both m^, while professing the Catholic faith, were as individualist 
as die sturdiest Protestant. Both men cared tremendously for 
beauty and orderliness in worship. Both men respected genuine 
tradition and were impatient of tawdry innovations. Conrad was un¬ 
questionably influenced by the dignified services instituted by 
Dearmer at St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, but temperamentally the 
two men were vastly different. Even in his eccentricities, Dearmer 
was always correct; Conrad was the bom iconoclast, with a never- 
failing impish delight in outraging conventions and in upsetting 
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the respectable. In those long-ago days we all prophesied that 
Dearmer would die a bishop, and he did contrive to attain the 
considerable dignity of a canon of Westminster, but none of us 
ever prophesied high ecclesiastical preferment for Ck)nrad. 

After his settlement in Thaxted in 1910 our paths diverged and 
our meetings became rare. I went several times to his Sunday 
morning Mass, on some occasions motoring from Cambridge with 
Win Spens and sharing to the full the satisfaction always to be 
derived from the restrained artistry of Catholic ceremonial. A few 
months before his death I spent a week-end vsdth him at Thaxted, 
and our long and intimate talks, with the delight of Miriam Noel’s 
unaffected hospitality, will always remain a treasured memory. He 
was very feeble, obviously iU, and quite blind. I had, indeed, to 
guide him to church and to help him to robe, but he was the same 
Conrad whom I had known forty years before: still impish (for this 
is an adjective I have always applied to him), full of fun, just as 
certain as he had always -been, still triumphantly himself. 

This very brave man had suffered from diabetes for over twenty 
years. He had been totally blind for five years, and one of his 
eyes had ceased to function long before. He was actually to die 
of cancer, for which no operation was possible because of his 
diabetes, and it is good to know that in his last illness he suffered 
little pain. 

Conrad was buried tmder the east window of the lovely church 
which, with reverence and artistic knowledge, he and his wife had 
made still more lovely. As he relates, he had been persecuted, 
denounced, and harassed by authority, but the people, whom he had 
served for thirty-two years, loved him; and even those who most 
fundamentally disagreed with his beliefs and most consistently 
deprecated his teaching, honoured the man for his courage and 
sincerity. The streets were crowded on the day of the fimeral, and 
it is good to record that with the large number of his brother clergy, 
some of whom had been his curates, there were representatives of 
the Free Churches, The requiem was sung by the Rev. Jack 
Putterill. Conrad suffered much at the hands of a former bishop, 
but, with his suf&agan, the Bishop of Colchester, the present 
Bishop of Chelmsford, the large-hearted evangelical. Bishop Wilson, 
paid affectionate tribute to him at the funeral service. He said: 
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We are bidding a last farewell to a man who, in my judgment, was the 
greatest personahty in this diocese. His loss is irreplaceable. He was 
unique. He was in a class by himself. Little people may argue and dis¬ 
pute regarding his political opinions, some will agree, some will denounce, 
but to me he was distinctive. He was never afraid to say what he thought 
and to fight for his principles; that is always a sign of a great man. He 
always displayed a rare courage, he never sought popular applause, and he 
feared only one thing: the shame of being untrue to himself and to his 
convictions. 

I remember Conrad Noel when I was a young student. I remember 
him giving an address on the political principles which were dear to his 
heart. I remember the fire in his eye, the flash, the zeal, the passionate 
enthusiasm of his words as he advocated those principles which, in those 
days, meant extinction of every hope of professional success, but such a 
thing as professional success never crossed his mind. 

Man must be true to himself or he is not a man at all, and what Conrad 
Noel did for this parish and this church many of you know better than 
I do; but that Thaxted Church is one of the outstanding churches in 
England to-day is of itself a tribute to the man, his character, his life, and 
his work. 

I believe it to be literally true that he was the greatest personality among 
the clergy in this diocese as a student, as a writer, as a religious and political 
leader, as a man of artistic and musical sense, and most of all, as a saint 
of God. In him were assembled many and diverse gifts, any one of 
which would have given distinction. His courage, which was imbounded, 
remained to the end, and as he lived so he died, a brave and faithful ser¬ 
vant of Jesus Christ. Thank God for such men, and thank God it has been 
our privilege to meet one such through our journey through life. 

William Temple^ the late Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
unable to be present at the funeral, sent the following tribute to the 
churchwardens of Thaxted for insertion in the parish magazine: 

For many years past, Conrad Noel has been one of the most prominent 
figures for changing our social life to something closer to the divine 
pattern. The whole Church has always and in all its periods laid down 
principles for the guidance for individual conduct within the social frame¬ 
work. At certain periods it has become active in demanding modification 
of that frpiework in directions leading it to express more fuUy the true 
relationship of the various functions between man and society. 

For Conrad Noel, the social and individual aspects of Christian life were 
bound up vdth one another and were quite inseparable. This, I am 
convinced, is the true view, and om religion suffers very greatly from a 
tendency to isolate the individual life from its social context and to attend 
only to such influences upon individual character as can be exercised 
irrespective of those of the community itself. But the community is 
the greatest educator that exists, and the principles embodied in its struc¬ 
ture are impressed upon the growing mind by a process of imceasing 
suggestion more potent than any exhortation or instruction. Consequently 
the right ordering of the community is an indispensable means to the 
right development of individual character. That is the truth which Conrad 
Noel grasped so surely, and he found a full and rich insistence upon it 
throughout the Bible and conspicuously in the New Testament. 

I remember an episode during the conference on Christian politics. 
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economics, and citizensliip. A speaker had just been telling us that we 
must always think of the Kingdom of God as the reign of God in the 
individual heart. I saw Conrad Noel waving his papers in the air and 
I called on him at once, though his name had not been handed in and I 
had others before me. He hurried up to the platform and said only this: 
‘They shall come from the east and the west and shall sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the reign of God in tlie individual heart.’ 
He then returned as hurriedly to his seat with his point effectively made. 

His influence based upon his personal devotion to our Lord, his full and 
rounded conception of the Christian religion, and his enthusiasm for the 
expression of this through beauty has given Thaxted a place that is all 
its own. He leaves a gap that caimot be filled, but rather than bemoan his 
loss, we thank God for a life of devoted and effective witness for the 
fullness of Christian truth. 

There were many sympathetic and understanding references to 
Conrad when his life-work was finished, some of them in the most 
unexpected places. The Freethinker^ for example, said: 

Noel was a generous opponent, a brave fighter for the causes he espoused, 
a strong sympathizer for the under-dog. Poetry and mysticism had no 
meaning unless they emerged into a practical striving for a better social 
order in which men might be free and equal. To Noel, John Ball, the 
rebel priest, always possessed a greater meaning than Karl Marx. He was 
a significant figure, a Bohemian personality, seeking to wrestle with an 
obsolete system in order to make it into an instrument for social revolution. 
He cared for liberty and freedom, putting many in his debt who are far 
removed from his creed. 

A particularly knowledgeable estimate from the pen of his friend, 
Robert Woodifield, appeared in the Socialist Christian: 

F. D. Maurice and Dr. Pusey both call themselves Catholics but agree 
that they ‘worshipped different Gods’! Noel was emphatically in the 
Maurician tradition while the majority of Anglo-Catholics were essentially 
in the Pusejdte tradition. In an interview very many years ago, he told 
his interviewer that he owed more to Maurice, theologicklly, than to any man, 
while he found ‘the High Church sectary, Dr.iPusey, intolerable.’ He 
was, in fact, a thorough-going Liberal Catholic, or, as he put it to me once, 
‘a Liberal Humanist Democratic Catholic.’ Noel held that God, while 
ultimately transcendent, is also immanent in the whole human race, revealed 
to some extent in all human life and experience and supremely in Jesus, 
the immanent God manifested in the flesh.’ 
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MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD 

By the irony of fate, for I have never had any love of monarchy, 
either limited or unlimited, I was bom at 2.25 a,m. on 12th July 
1869, in a house on Kew Green, one of the royal cottages inhabited 
by ladies in waiting to Queen Victoria and lent to my father, Roden 
Noel, during the period of his service at court, by his aunt Lady 
Jocelyn. 

It was here that Roden Noel wrote his long poem. The Red 
Flag, and this may be considered prophetic in view of the later 
Battle of the Flags at Thaxted. He was not happy at court, and his 
radical convictions were naturally not popular. He was released from 
his post as Groom of the Privy Chamber, after four years, in 1871. 

My grandmother. Lady Gainsborough, was happy enough as a 
lady in waiting, except that, being a strict Calvinist, she had often 
to remonstrate with the queen on her going to the races and on 
her travelling on ‘the Sabbath.’ The queen, however, took her 
strictures m good part and respected her conscientious objections. 

My family had always a vast reverence for the queen, and as a 
boy I was dosed with stories of her ‘greatness’ until her virtues 
seemed to me almost as unpleasant as the vices of her predecessors. 
The spate of plays, films, and lives of the ‘great queen’ to which 
we have lately been subjected, has done nothing to alter my early 
opinion. 

Roden Noel had married in 1863, under romantic circumstances, 
the daughter of Paul de Broe, the Swiss manager of the bank at 
Bejnrout. He had travelled considerably in the east and had fallen 
ill in Syria and had been nursed back to health by the family of 
the de Broes. Alice de Broe’s mother was German, and so with 
German and Swiss ancestry on the one side, and Irish, Norman, 
and English on the other, I might easily have become a cosmopolitan. 
I actually became an internationalist. 

I was the second of three children; my brother Eric, the youngest, 
died when he was only five, to the great grief of my parents. 

My father had been brought up with the idea of his becoming 

1 
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a priest in the English Church and succeeding to a richly endowed 
family living in Rutlandshire, but, as an imdergraduatc at Cambridge, 
he had so many doubts about the doctrines that were then sup¬ 
posed to constitute Christianity, that he felt it would be dishonest 
to enter the Anglican ministry. Although he had no taste for 
business, the family insisted on his becoming ‘something in the 
City,’ where he promptly lost most of his fortune. He, however, 
salvaged enough to devote his life to literature and he became a poet 
of some distinction, though early works, Beatrice and Tlie Red Flag, 
did not show much promise. The death of his favourite child in 
1877 drove him into despair and atheism, and then led to a recovery 
of faith and an intensely reasoned belief.. These moods of despair 
and of dawning hope are to be found in A Little Child's Mommwnt, 
a tribute to his dead son, which shows real poetic genius. The 
prelude to this volume was a lonely visit to the island of Sark, 
where, with a lantern tied to his head, he swam into dark caves 
and had many adventures which recall Victor Hugo’s Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer. 

My earliest memories are of a house on Maybury Common, 
where my parents lived for some years. My sister Eannie and 
I spent long days with some cousins, Horace and Cecily Noel, who 
lived in a rambling house which almost formed part of the station 
yard at Woking Junction. It had a lovely garden, with high walls 
supporting pears and peaches and apricots. Horace was a deeply 
evangelical clergyman, overshadowed in our eyes by Cecily, his 
sister, who although as deeply Protestant, had a sharp wit and was 
famous for her bans mots. Rambles over the common with its 
heather, or down to the Woking Canal, where I attempted to fish 
with primitive tackle, are among my memories; and there were the 
visits to the Dramatic College, later a Buddhist Settlement with a 
temple, to see the retired actresses, with seven cats to every old 
lady. We children were introduced to some of these with the 
tragic-voiced inquiry, ‘Have you seen Desdemona this morning?’ 
or a sepulchral remark as to the health of two mangy versions of 
Qeopatra and Cordelia. When years afterwards I read H. G. Wells’s 
The Martians, with thrilling descents of supermen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Woking Canal, I was vividly translated to those 
early days. 
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At Anerley Park, where my parents had rented an ugly, semt 
detached villa, not for the sake of the house, but of the Crysta 
Palace, we had some wonderful years, for we were near the groimds 
and the weekly illuminations and firework displays introduced u; 
to fairyland. We had season tickets, and my father and mother 
who were passionately fond of music, used to take us to the con¬ 
certs, and better still, to the rehearsals, which gave us a sense o 
intimacy and importance. This formed the best musical educatioi 
we could have had, for August Manns was a genius, and the handling 
of his orchestra was a memorable experience. 

This was in the eighties, when Beethoven and the other greai 
classical composers were comparatively unknown to the populai 
public, and there is no doubt that Manns did a great work ir 
developing musical taste. 

Beethoven’s sonatas for violin and piano, played by my mothei 
and her father, also helped to form my musical judgment. M 3 
mother had a wonderful sense of rh 3 rthm, and at our children’s 
parties she would play for hours what were then called ‘longways 
dances,’ which included the familiar Sir Roger de Coverley and th€ 
Swedish ‘whizz.’ The last was, I think, our own family name. 

Besides my sister, I had a close companion in my cousin, Florenc« 
Baldwin, with whom I would often be out all day, walking in Kent, 
through Bromley and Beckenham, to the then unspoiled httle 
village of St. Mary Cray, and sometimes into the hopfields. W« 
had much in common, although she was a complete romanticist 
and my fantasies were always tempered by realism. Our parents 
gave us enough pocket-money for these rambles, and only objected 
to our return with muddy boots, which spoilt my mother’s meticu¬ 
lously clean floors. My mother was very fussy about her swepi 
and garnished villa, but managed to make it very comfortable, and 
although my taste for mud and hers for floor-polish were noi 
compatible, our mutual sense of humour made for tranquillity after 
the frequent storms. 

We children were often over at Shordands with our great friends 
the Blackwoods. Sir Arthur Blackwood was at one time secretary 
of the Post Office, and an eloquent leader of drawing-room religion 
in aristocratic houses of the West End. He was called Beauty 
Blackwood, and the grace of his person, though not of his religion, 
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justified the title. His favourite tlieme at these meetiuss was 
unworldliness, but the unworldliness of the Victorians seemed to 
exclude Epsom Downs and dancing, while it included riches and 
diimer parties. The billiard table hovered on the brink, but was, 
if my memory serves me, allowed in the Blackwood family. It 
was good form in the best circles to' be unworldly, and there were 
few families who could afford to keep a carriage and pair, and who 
could at the same time afford to be worldlings. 

Sir. Arthur’s second wife was the Dowager Duchess of Man¬ 
chester, and she shared his religious outlook. She was a large and 
deliberate lady with a deep, slow voice—so slow, indeed, that when 
giving directions to her coachman she would tell him to stop at 
such a corner, which he had passed some quarter of a mile before 
her directions were finished. 

Religion at Shortlands did not impress the cliildren. Arthur 
Blackwood, who went through Wellington with me and afterwards 
became editor of a weekly, was in revolt as a child, as were his 
sisters, and even more outrageously in revolt was his youngest 
brother, Algy, since become famous as Algernon Blackwood, the 
author of many im^inative stories. Family prayers, which we 
were obliged to attend, impressed us as being more ludicrous than 
awe-inspiring. We were seated on arm-chairs and sofas, while the 
servants in due gradation filed in to the hard benches. It was a 
replica of the blue-domed heaven with its ranks of angels and arch¬ 
angels. This preliminary procession put us into too light a vein to 
appreciate the prayers which in many families were personally con¬ 
ducted tours of the Almighty round the world, whose contours He 
had created but seemed long ago to have forgotten. It was not 
in the Blackwoods’ drawing-room, but in some other of the same 
t 3 rpe, that Rowland Corbett, the mystic, told me that the parrot 
was left in its cage, but covered up by the butler for evening prayers. 
One day the servant had forgotten to cover it and, sharing Ae agnos¬ 
ticism of the Blackwood children, it exclaimed before matters had 
gone very far: ‘Drat that rot, and bring in the oysters!’ 

Sundays in Anerley Park were marred by the religious quarrels 
between my parents over the luncheon of cold roast beef, a luncheon 
redeemed by my mother’s potato salads and excellent puddings. 
My mother had attended Penge Parish Church, whose minister 
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was David McAnally, whom she afterwards married. He was an 
eloquent preacher, and although not one of the most extreme of 
the brimstone order, did from time to time suspend us over the 
everlasting burning. He would ask his crowded congregation to 
stand up if they were saved. Once Frances and myself remained 
seated, to the painful surprise of my mother and the preacher. 
Perhaps even in our early years we shared the views of a young 
scoffer at one of the Torrey-Alexander missions in South Wales. 
Torrey had been warning his hearers that they could not be saved 
by proxy. As an example, he said that though he himself was 
saved, this would not help his aunt, who was an unbeliever. One 
young man at this point was fed up and mqved towards the door. 
Torrey shouted at the retreating figure: ‘Be warned in time, you 
are on the road to hell.’ To this was flashed back the impenitent 
reply: ‘Any message for your aimt?’ 

My father, fond as he was of his evangelical wife, could not 
stand the religion of the torture chamber. All that he could do 
for her was to implore us to go with her to Penge Parish Church, 
while he himself sought out happier temples. But at last we could 
bear it no longer, and asked him to take us to St. John’s, Upper 
Norwood, a beautiful modem Gothic church with a devout and 
delightful priest, whose celebration of the Mass and whose children’s 
services were punctuated by humorous asides. On one occasion 
in the announcements before his sermon, he asked if any lady of 
the congregation could spare a pair of trousers for an old gentle¬ 
man, who had fallen down a well. At one of the children’s services 
I remember his telling us not to be ftightened by Protestant rumours 
that the crack in the west wall was a judgment of God on our 
Romish doings and would widen until the whole building fell about 
our heads; the whole thing was so quaintly put that instead of 
terrifying us, it put us in good humour for his lesson on the love 
of God and of our neighbours. 

This Father Bateman became a fast friend of the family, and my 
mother got to love him, and in spite of his ‘papist’ doctrines greeted 
him as enthusiastically as her children when he came to tea. My 
father had always liked him, but although admiring the beauty of 
his ceremonial, he was afraid of the High Church movement, and 
generally ‘sat under’ the Rev. S. A. Tipple, a nonconformist divine, 
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whose chapel at Upper Norwood was always thronged. I often 
attended it with my father and was moved by the liberal and poetic 
sermons of this saintly minister with the unpoctic name. I still 
have a volume of his sermons, and am even now impressed by their 
rich learning and kindly humanism. 

As it is coimected in my mind with Anerley, I must recall my 
visits to St. Alban’s, Holborn, and my first confession to Father 
Stanton. He was far and away the most remarkable of the large 
staff of priests, and his sermons were always moving and dramatic. 
He was not a great reader, but a great personality with a patient 
and witty understanding of human character. 

My parents, who objected to tlie practice of confession, were a 
long time in allowing me to approach Arthur Stanton in the matter; 
but I was determined, and at last got my way. I felt it was necessary 
for my soul’s health. Stanton listened patiently, and gave me wise 
advice. Stanton lived and died a curate, beginning with St. Alban’s 
first vicar. Father fVlackonochie, and with the saintly Father Russell 
as a colleague. The congregation at St. Alban’s was a strange medley 
of the down-and-outs, the bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, and the 
criminal. Every Good Friday, Arthur would have a special service 
for professional jailbirds and their like, and would get them to sing 
with lusty zeal The Story of the Cross. Unfortunately for him, 
‘goal’ in our English language can be confused with ‘gaol,’ and 
when they shouted, ‘Oh, we will follow him on to the goal,’ they 
thought it referred to the gaol they had so recently left, and pro¬ 
nounced it accordingly. Stanton, commenting on this at one 
memorable supper, said: ‘I am afraid the poor beggars thought 
that the promise they had given in the hymn laid them under 
some kind of obligation.’ Anyway, most of them found themselves 
in gaol again within a month. 

St. Alban’s, Holborn, was not a particularly handsome building, 
but was beautiful to its worshippers through associations; r hm i g b 
the more recent additions, the towering font-cover by Comper, and 
the Mackonochie and Stanton Memorial Chapels are lovely in them¬ 
selves. The care of the clergy for the down-and-outs included stray 
animals, and Mackonochie’s love of a nimal s had a charming sequel. 
When his Chantry Chapel b^an to be erected, a stray cat accom¬ 
panied the workmen and shared their meals; it left with them so 
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soon as the work was finished, but not until they had carved its 
image into the groining of the roof. 

I was sent to a private school at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea and was 
not happy there. The teaching was unimaginative and did not 
hold my attention, and we were constantly caned for real or fancied 
offences. Even at this early age I cared intensely for political 
causes. The independence of small nations seemed to me worth 
fighting for, and I was a Home Ruler many years before my father 
was converted from his Unionism by talks with his friend, 
W. E. Gladstone. My struggle for Home Rule, and also a defect 
in my speech and appearance, caused by a cleft palate, made me 
an object of contempt and hatred to the boy herd. Sentimental 
books of school life, such as Eric or Little by Little, had led me to 
expect that a boy might challenge one opponent, and that the ring 
would be fairly held and not that you would be set upon by youthful 
gangsters, and knocked siUy. This treatment embittered me, and 
drove me to periods of atheism, from which my only escape was 
the High Church services at St. John’s, and the liberal and kindly 
teaching of its eloquent vicar, Canon Jones. On one occasion in 
desperation I ran away to the school near by where my cousin, 
Florence Baldwin, was. This brought matters to a crisis, and my 
parents intervened, and the rest of my days at St. Leonard’s were 
easier. 

About this time my mother had contracted pleurisy, which 
obliged the famil y to winter in the south. We rented a charming 
house at San Remo, called the Villa Luigi Ponenti. At the 
entrance to the garden was a shrine of the Blessed Virgin with a 
lamp b urning before it. There were lemon and orange trees, a 
lovely pepper tree and a blood-orange in front of the dining-room, 
and we often jumped out on to the lawn after lunch to pick the 
blood oranges as our dessert. I remember the old cook, who was 
a devout Catholic but had no particular use for the priest; she used 
to ring a deafening dinner-bell at him as he passed, explaining 
that she would have to confess it afterwards, but that it was worth 
while. 

John Addin g ton S 3 unonds and his family were dose friends, but 
they left San Remo soon after we arrived. Edward Lear’s villa 
was just above ours and one climbed to it through an olive-grove. 
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carpeted with anemones. He had asked die Symonds family to 
dinner one night, but they had mistaken the date, and arrived on 
the next evening. After vociferous hammering on the door a 
window opened above and Lear’s head appeared in a nightcap. He 
asked them what they wanted, and when they said they had come 
to dinner, he shouted, ‘Twenty-four hours too late,’ and banged 
down the window and went to bed. Edward Lear was essentially 
good-natured. He used often to bring us presents. He would 
arrive in the warmest weather in an ancient greatcoat with pockets 
bulging with oranges, and would deposit them on the table very 
slowly, counting out: ‘One for Fannie; one for Conrad; two for 
Fannie, two for Conrad,’ and so on. He would then go to the 
piano and play melodious airs, some serious and some conadc, and 
would sing to us one or other of the nonsense rhymes. He gave us 
each a volume, which we still treasure. In a recent broadcast, 
‘’Tis pleasant to know Mr. Lear,’ reference was made to his distress 
at becoming famous through his nonsense rhymes, while the public 
had neglected his pictures. In this he resembled Lewis Carroll. 
He was, indeed, a landscape painter of some distinction, and his 
pictures of Corsican scenery were very attractive. He had, accord¬ 
ing to the broadcast, thousands of canvases, stacked away in his 
villa, which he had been unable to sell. I remember hearing that 
his death was hastened by the betrayal of a promise. The owners 
of the land in front of his villa had given him a verbal imdertaking 
that his view of the Mediterranean should never be blotted out. 
They went back on their word, and either themselyes built, or sold 
the land to contractors who built, a huge unsightly hotel, thus 
entirely depriving Lear of the seascape. 

My other memories of San Remo include a message to my father 
from the old priest at the cathedral, asking at what time our family 
would like the celebration of the Mass. Whether this was aimed 
at our conversion to the Roman faith is not clear, but in any case, 
though we remained friends with him, we also remained impenitent 
heretics, my parents going so far as to have the doggerel hymns of 
Sankey and Moody translated into I talian and perverting the ser¬ 
vants by getting them to sing them with us to the peril of their 
immortal souls. 

The midnight Mass of Christmas at the old cathedral was a 
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thrilling experience to children^ and I remember how the shepherds 
came in from the hills with the lambs on their shoulders to be 
blessed at the altar. 

There was a long, natural jetty of dark rock, from which we 
children looked down into the shallow, blue water as into fairy¬ 
land; there were wonderful seaweeds and sea-horses, and shrimps 
and sea-anemones of brilliant colouring. 

Another memory is of the church of the Capucin Fathers, with 
a crib at Christmas time, with painted cardboard rocks, and figures 
almost as large as life. We were a little frightened of the brown- 
habited monks, who, forbidden to ring their bells during Lent, would 
walk up and down the platform outside the porch with loud rattles, 
either to attract the worshippers or to frighten away the demons. 
I mistook one of these rattles for a collecting-box, and offered some 
coppers, which were graciously accepted. 

Schooldays ended this happy time, for the journey to my parents 
at San Remo was too expensive for me to spend my holidays with 
them. I therefore generally lived with my grandmother. Lady 
Gainsborough, in a large, solemn house in Hyde Park Square. 
There I was looked after by an old German nurse, called Hiitter, 
who had probably nursed my father. Whether through snobbish¬ 
ness or fastidiousness, I could not bear to eat my meals from the 
coarse dirmer-service of the kitchen, and that, added to my hatred 
of meat, which I was forced to eat ‘because it was good for me,^ 
made the meals very mdigestible. I was often sick and must have 
been a great nuisance; the nature-cure people of my later days 
would have had something very severe to say about the diet. But 
I often had luncheon with my grannie, whom I loved almost as much 
as I loved the nurse; and then the delicate-patterned china on which 
it was served was a delight to me. I remember a very beautiful 
china boribonniere^ full of luxurious chocolate creams, and the iced 
coffee at tea time, and above all the witty conversation of my great- 
uncles, Strange and Nassau Jocelyn. 

My visits, accompanied by a tall footman, to the house of my 
Aunt Mi nn ie, Lady Forrester, were entertaining, as she was just as 
witty as her brothers. She was crippled with rheumatism, and 
always in pain, but never let this spoil her temper. Instead of 
ringing for the servants, she used an expanding metal scissors with 
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which she was able to grip, at some distance off, any object that 
she wanted. She was always having trouble with butlers and other 
servants, who robbed her unmercifully. She was much too gende 
to deal with them, and treated their acts of kleptomania as a huge 
joke. One or other of the brothers woidd at last come in and put 
her affairs straight, and dismiss the butler and find her another, 
but the tragi-comedy still went on. I adored these visits to Con¬ 
naught Square, and there was a close understanding between myself 
and this kindly lady. I admired her enterprise in beginning to 
learn Greek when she was well over seventy. I learnt much of 
the world from her experiences of travel and adventure. 

My- grandmother took me out in the carriage when she paid her 
visits, and I remember my terror, when on my being left alone, a 
chimney-sweep came to the carriage window, and, as I thought 
made faces at me. I put out my tongue at him, and showed my 
loathing of this ugly creature. I cannot now determine whether 
this was due to snobbery or an incipient Fabianism, which made 
me intolerant of the untidiness and ugliness which his calling 
engendered. I fancy there was a little bit of both in me, because 
in after-life I loved staying at luxurious houses and meeting titled 
people, so long as the cuisine was good and the conversation witty. 
I soon, of course, discovered that many of the aristocrats were 
tedious and empty-headed, and that titles did not prevent some of 
them from behaving like cads. Lady Gainsborough was a real 
aristocrat, considerate and gracious, although, of course, she shared 
the prejudices of her age, for in those days the doctor, the solicitor, 
and the actor were beyond the pale. In her case the actor was 
perhaps not only beyond the pale of social, but also of everlasting 
salvation, for the poor lady was a Calvinist of darkest hue, and 
I think it was that which, in spite of all her kindness to me, put 
a barrier between us. She was gloomy and often in tears 
because she doubted the salvation of most of mankind, and 
was very uncertain about her own. This last fact lifted her 
above the level of so many Calvinists, who are smugly satisfied 
about their own future, and as smugly certain of the damnation 
of the rest. 

Looking back to those days of early childhood, my shameful 
treatment of the sweep was, I think, due to a lack of understanding; 
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I thought of him as a strong, ugly creature, and only afterv\'ards 
discovered him to be the weak victim of a vicious system. My 
understanding was more developed in the case of the beasts, and 
I remember with what horror and indignation I wimessed the bus- 
horses falling down on the slippery streets, and being thrashed 
unmercifully by their drivers. 



CHAPTER II 


THE GLORIOUS TRADITION OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

As a prelude to the story of my life at two of our public schools, 
I should like to question their right to the name. They are not run 
for the public and do not serve the interests of the common man. 
Some of the older schools were indeed public, and were endowed 
with a view to enabling the parents belonging to any social class, 
and especially to the poorer classes, to give their sons a good educa¬ 
tion. This is true also of the older universities which now, except 
in the case of scholars, cater exclusively for the rich. 

T. C. Worsley has written a valuable book on public schools, 
called Barbarians and Philistines (Robert Hale, 1940), in which he 
brings forward evidence on this point. He writes: 

A small number of the present Public Schools can trace their origin back 
to the Middle Ages, when they were founded by rich benefactors for lie 
purpose of recruiting the priesthood. Most of them were originally founded 
for the sons of the poor, but it was not long before, in all of them, pupils 
who paid fees were taken in to supplement the scanty incomes of school¬ 
masters. And it was not long before the fee-payers began to supplant the 
poor altogether. 

Several of the older schools are still obliged by their foundation 
terms to preserve a house for poor scholars; Eton still has such a 
reservation. 

In the original draft of my manifesto for ‘ The Order of the Church 
Militant,’ I suggested that in the New World Society which we 
hope to build on the ruins of the present industrial system, we 
should have to deal mildly with those who have been handicapped 
by the disadvantages of a public-school education. The only advan¬ 
tage of the education is that it enables the governing class to rule 
over ‘lesser breeds without the law’ with the contempt in the 
tradition of which they have been brought up. 

The people who are now ruling India and the Africas are those 
trained in the tradition of some forty to sixty years ago. It is 
significant that newspapermen and politicians who talk about our 
glorious empire are identical with those who boast about the glorious 
traditions of our public schools. 

12 
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I had the fortune, or misfortune, to be incarcerated in two public 
schools by reason of my father’s loss of part of his income and his 
not being able to keep me at the particular house at Wellington 
which he had chosen for me. He decided to move me to Chelten¬ 
ham. At neither of these schools did I find even a sense of fair 
play. At both, snobbery and vice were then pervasive, especially 
at the former, but this was the same at almost all the public schools 
of the day, and I doubt if Wellington and Cheltenham were exceptions. 

As at my preparatory school, it was difficult and often impossible 
to get a fair fight—and I was not without courage. It was gener¬ 
ally three to one, and sometimes twelve to one. Cruelty was in those 
days the rule, and the misery of the boys who could not fit into the 
system can hardly be exaggerated. It was to the masters that the 
greater responsibility must be attached, for they did litde or nothing 
to discourage bullying and petty persecution. 

At Cheltenham CoUege cruelty was not so rife as at Wellington, 
but the games mani a was dominant. There I had rheumatic fever 
after rowing, and was in consequence not allowed to play games. 
Cricket bored me stiff, but rugger I had enjoyed, though I was 
never much good at it, I loved wandering off for long walks with 
a friend, but the pack naturally t«ok it out of me for not playing 
games. My only pleastire in any ‘sport’ was in fives, until, against 
the doctor’s orders, I took up long-distance cross-country running 
and had some considerable success. Immediately the whole tone 
of the pack changed and they were ready to mak^ a little hero of 
me, but after the bullying and torments of years, I resented this 
change and did not court the popularity I could have had. Now, 
I do not particularly blame my comrades, but I think blame attached 
to the masters who, brought up themselves in the same tradition, 
encouraged the contempt in which boys not good at sport were held. 

I have been re-reading a book that impressed me as authentic 
on its first appearance in 1930. It is called Must England lose 
India? by Lt.-Col. Arthur Osbum, D.S.O., a British regular officer 
who has spent many years in the east. Its subject is the chararter 
of our rule in India and of the training in England of its rulers. Its 
judgment of English public schools exacdy coincides with my own 
experience. Colonel Osburn candidly admits the evils of British 
nfie in India, but he does not overmuch blame the young British 
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officer for acting as lie has learned in the process of the much 
boasted ‘hardening’ of our public schools, where weak people are 
supposed, because of their weakness, to be capable of ‘cheek’ that 
must, of course, be punished by thrashings by stronger folk, and 
where the smallest and most timid of the new arrivals is most 
bullied; where the social standing of a child’s parents is criticized 
openly in his hearing and he dares not resent it; where every form 
of sneering and teasing is practised as part of the discipline and 
where even yotmg children have their temper embittered, or, if very 
sensitive, are driven into a neurasthenic inferiority complex, almost 
inflicted upon them by their fellows as part of the school ‘ discipline.’ 

In Osburn’s conversations with young men who had recently 
left public schools and universities, he found that their outlook 
towards those that they governed was influenced by what may be 
called the school-prefect mind; they considered it ‘check’ for any 
one not of the same race or class to question their opinion or action. 

Orders, however rash, unreasonable or unjust, or however brusquely 
or even insolently given, must be obeyed, or the offending one will be 
treated with instdt or with the physical violence which a prefect of an 
English public school—^who is himself little more than a child—may inflict 
on a somewhat smaller child—some third-form boy who dares to question 
ids authority, or whose manner he dislikes, or who is not sufficiently 
submissive and subservient to satisfy • the amour-propre of his lordship 
the prefect. 

There may be a brighter side to all this, but these arc facts, and 
Winston Churchill’s account of his preparatory school, Henry 
Nevinson’s account of his public school, and many other recent 
writings on the subject are equally evident of the evils of the system. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton was at Wellington, some six years before 
I entered it. In his memoirs, which he calls When I was a Boy^ 
published in 1939, he describes exactly the type of treatment which 
I myself received. 

At Cheam, his preparatory school, he had been crammed with 
useless knowledge for three years and was to have been sent to Eton, 
but his family were unable to raise the necessary funds, and it was 
with sadness that he saw his companions going on to this rich and 
famous college, while he was sent to Wellington, a ‘brand-new, red 
brick establishment, built in memory of the “Iron Duke.’” It 
was indeed a place of blood and iron, as may be seen when he 
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recounts the zebra-like condition of his back when he went down 
to the bathing-pool with the other boys, being ‘the result of a 
succession of beatings given by a future Archbishop of Canterbury 
to a future governor of the college,’ in the conviction that it was 
appropriate to his Christian calling to enforce punctuality at the 
point of a heavy cane, which he laid on the child’s back without mercy. 

Morally, the atmosphere of the place was poisonous—deadly—to a 
certain type of boy, owing to the systematic and cruel bullying, which 
could hardly have been unknown to the High Direaion. I can only 
suppose then that Mr. Tabor (the headmaster) believed in bullying. How 
he managed to throw some sort of suspension bridge across the gulf dividing 
‘Suffer Httle children’ and ‘Make little children suffer,’ I cannot quite 
think. 

No one has ever disputed that the public schools produce gallant 
officers. 

That generation of public school officers performed magnificently what 
their training had fitted them for. In endurance and physical courage, 
in keeping up the morale of their men, and leading attack, they justified 
the high praise that was given them. 

But when it is argued that because thousands of public school men 
have lost their lives on the field of battle, aU criticism should be 
stifled, we must reply that ‘Patriotism is not enough.’ 

T. C. Worsley, among others, points out that our present system 
leads straight to Fascism. We profess to be fighting for democracy, 
but what democracy is there in the ordinary public school? Its 
structure is authoritarian. A speech in the House was reported in 
Hansard to the effect that ‘when a party of experts visited Germany 
to compare notes on physical education and asked the German 
authorities what type of education they would like to see in England, 
the reply was: “Your public schools; they are the nearest thing 
you have to Nazi ideals.”’ 

There is another evil of ‘our glorious tradition,’ and that is 
cramming. It may be an excellent way to produce that delicious 
but unhealthy food, pdte de foie gras, but it fails to produce that 
mental alermess which arises in the natural leader, and should be 
encouraged in all children. 

With the exception of some acute business men, the captains of 
industry, who are generally too busy feathering their own nests to 
care about the public interest, our ruling classes are not conspicu¬ 
ously successful in the conduct of peace or war. It has been said 
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that the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, 
and it might with equal truth be said that the British Empire was 
won and is being lost on those same fields. 

What else could be expected from men brought up under the 
cramming system? It can hardly be dignified with the term 
‘education,’ for education in its true sense implies the development 
of the child in the direction of the most various of interests, the 
seeking of knowledge for its own sake and a growth in originality 
of outlook. Cramming for examinations makes no pretence to 
educate boys and girls to take their place in a rational society. 
‘The scramble for the prizes (of examinations) is not in any sense 
a scramble for education; it is a scramble for social stams—^for jobs 
m the higher ranges.’ And so long as we live in a competitive 
world, it can hardly be otherwise. 

There have been, and are, schools which have sought to reduce 
the competitive examination to a minimum: Oundle under Sanderson 
attempted this, and it is true of Bryanston. The co-educational 
schools, Bedales, St. George’s (Harpenden), and schools run by 
the Society of Friends are also notable examples, but the more they 
minimize the cramming system, the harder they find it to keep 
abreast of other public schools. 

Sanderson of Oundle was a great educationist, md is rightly 
quoted by Worsley as one of the rebels, and as having put the 
physical sciences on the school map. He himself writes: 

We began to replace teaching by finding out. We did this first with 
these newly introduced sciences. Then we began to impress the aims 
and outlook of science on to other departments of school life. History, 
for instance. We replaced the old classroom teaching and learning by a 
laboratory for history full of books. 

It is not only evident that the system of co-education must reduce 
unnatural vice to a minimum, but it has the effect of eliminating 
snobbery and of putting men and women on an equality. Such 
schools provide a true education in the broadest sense of the term, 
and if they do not fit their scholars for life, so much the worse for 
the kind of life into which young people are now thrown. 

This preparation for the truer life is the aim that the junior 
university sets before it, and Heaury Morris in his village universities 
is attempting to build communally, and to encourage the habit of 
the inquiring mind and to supply the means of satisfying it. 
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Such universities develop co-operative games and open-air life, 
the scholars spending their leisure in the communal life of the 
school camp. In these camps, which are an education in them¬ 
selves, instruction is blended with physical development. 

The public schools certainly did me a lot of harm, but there 
were many bright patches in my life at Wellington and Cheltenham; 
iiere were the half-holidays when I was not beset by bullies, and 
ve went out in a party into the pine woods round Wellington, and 
jngaged in exciting struggles as attackers and defenders of a ridge; 
he attacking party armed with sticks cut from the pine-trees and 
he defenders raining down a shower of bullets upon us in the 
brm of cones. At Cheltenham we had great fun when we were 
x)nvalescent from some illness or other and were sent up into the 
liUs to be looked after by an extraor dinar y couple. The invigorating 
dr, the care they took of us, and our laughter at their eccentricities, 
ill contributed to our recovery. Every evening they indulged in 
amily prayers, which the husband conducted when he was not too 
Inmk. One night he broke down completely and was quite unable 
o pray. They kept poultry just outside the window, but other 
)irds stole the food of the chickens; so the husband evolved an 
ngenious plan to stick the thieves to the earth by a pasty substance 
>f his own composition; he was then to shoot the marauders with 
lis shot-gun from his drawing-room window, but unfortunately 
he chickens got enmeshed in the trap laid down for their enemies, 
nd in his state of intoxication he shot the lot of them. 



CHAPTER HI 


MY SUSSEX HOLIDAYS 

Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 
In a fair ground—^in a fair ground— 

Yea, Sussex by the sea! 

Rudyard Kipling. 

After I had left my private school, my people went to Sussex and 
first rented a house at Burgess Hill, within easy reach of the downs. 
Later they went to Brighton, or rather to the ponderously respect¬ 
able town of Hove, which looked down upon its larger neighbour 
as a resort for trippers and other vulgar people. There is nothing 
in Hove of any particular beauty except its lawns, whereas Brighton 
with its architecture of the Regency period is magnificent. 

Certainly St. Aubyns, Hove, where my father bought a house, 
was not beautiful. The house was awkward to run and needed a 
staff of servants which we could not afford. But in those days 
we could catch a glimpse of the sea, now shut out by modem 
buildings. 

We were very happy there, and my father’s friends, some of whom 
were famous, were all interesting and afforded us great delight as 
children. There was a visit one day from Mr. Gladstone, who 
walked up and down the Hove lawns trying to convert Roden Nod 
to Home Rule, which he eventually did. They sat for a few moments 
on one of the chairs, and the ticket-collector demanded a penny 
from them each before he would punch the ticket. Gladstone asked 
him: ‘Do you know who I am?’ but the ticket-puncher replied: 
‘If you were Gawd Awmighty ’isself, I should want yotur penny.’ 
I was very proud of shaking hands with the G.O.M., and to be given 
a photograph in which he was inducing in his favourite pastime 
of cutting down trees. 

Then there were firequent visits from John Addington Symonds 
and his family, and occasionally from Havdock Ellis and his wife. 
EUis was difficult to entertain because he was as silent as Dean 
Inge; he liked my mother’s playing, but showed his approval by 
low hissing noises, which might have been interpreted as anything 

but a compliment. Beside his scientific studies in the sex problem, 
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which had to be published in America, for in those days the censor 
would not pass them for England, he wrote what seemed to me 
far more important literature, notably Affirmations and The Dance 
of Life. In the former volume his character sketches of Nietzsche, 
Zola, and Francis of Assisi stand out in my memory as striking and 
original, and they bear reading over and over again. His wife 
later became a great friend, and we rented one of her houses in 
Carbis Bay and there met Harry Roberts, of .whom I shall have 
much to say in a later chapter. 

But my closest friend in those Brighton da 5 ?s was Herman Joynes, 
whose brother Jim had become crippled and had to be wheeled 
about the front. Unlike Karl Marx, whose first translator he was, 
he was very witty and his wit was shared by Herman. The Joynes 
family lived at the top of the steep Montpelier Road, and I spent 
many a happy evening with them and their brother-in-law, Henry 
Salt. The father was a retired Eton master, then getting very old; 
his great aversion was St. Bartholomew’s, the beautiful modem 
church which was close to them, which he denounced as ‘Too 
High! Too High!’ It was as high architecturally as it was in 
its devotions, and if any member of his family attended what he 
considered its popish services, or looked in for Mass at the Roman 
Catholic church of St. Mary a little way down the hill, his anxiety 
became acute. He would be sitting at a mahogany reading-table 
with two silver candlesticks on either side, but his mind was not 
fixed upon his book and he would nervously exclaim, ‘Ba-titi-ta’ 
and ‘Hum-titi-hum,’ and was only able to continue his reading 
when the erring members of his family returned and assured him 
that they had not joined the Church of Rome. 

His room was very comfortable with its deep arm-chairs and 
sofas, and its Idvely mahogany sideboard on which were always two 
dishes of grapes and peaches and pears, or whatever fruit might be 
in season; the fare was generous and made more attractive by the 
dry quiet humour of Henry Salt. 

It was through Henry that I got to know Bernard Shaw and 
Edward Carpenter, and I remember a long tramp over the downs 
when G. B. S. implored me not to take orders, as the Church was 
the last refuge of a scoundrel, or words to that effect. I shall 
speak of Edward Carpenter later. My memories of Henry Salt 
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stretch over a period of nearly sixty years. He was for some time 
editor of The Humanitarian, a monthly which he had founded for 
maintaining the cause of the animals, and his book. Animals' Rights, 
is notable for its insistence that animals can claim from us not only 
mercy but justice. The Roman Catholics, and among them Gilbert 
Chesterton, have denied this, for most of them hold that the animals 
have no souls and that therefore our duty to tliem is merely kindness. 

After the death of his first wife, Henry Salt married another 
charming woman, and they eventually settled down in a square 
above Preston Park. He called his villa ‘Shaw House,’ and the 
purchase money was obtained by the sale of G. B. S. letters to 
America; he asked Shaw’s permission, warning him tliat some of 
them were not only intimate but libellous. Shaw replied: ‘Go 
ahead,’ and the letters fetched high prices. 

Years later I used often to visit the Salts at ‘ Shaw House,’ whose 
windows overlooked a well-planned public garden, and when Henry 
was too ill to get up I was sometimes accompanied by a great friend 
of mine, a Kerry blue, who shook hands with the invalid and 
ingratiated himself into his affections. The argument with Chester¬ 
ton as to whether animals have souls was by this time half-forgotten, 
but my friend Patrick would have strengthened Salt’s case; for if 
the mind and soul be one, and I can hardly think it otherwise, this 
dog had a sound mind and great reasoning powers. 

In the days of the controversy over the souls of animals, G. K. C. 
had visited Salt in London at the offices of The Humanitarian. 
Henry argued calmly and Chesterton with his usual exuberance, 
and as the afternoon wore on, his host said: ‘You’d better stay 
to tea.’ Gilbert, who admired this gentle humanist in spite of 
their differences, would have loved to stay, but could only be 
persuaded when he had asked his host if he were not taking up his 
time. Would there not be out in the long passage a train of 
giraffes, lions, zebras, kangaroos, and other animals waiting im¬ 
patiently for advice on the subject of their rights? 

But this was long ago and now Henry was dying; the doctor had 
told his wife that no one must see him, and as nominally he was 
not a Christian no priest was needed for the last rites of the Church. 
But I was allowed to go up for a few moments and we did, as a 
fact, talk about religion. He was essentially a religious man, 
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although he had once written that the supreme joy of Sunday was 
31 ot to go to church. I went down to Brighton some months later 
and saw him again, and he apologized for the unconscionable time 
he took in dying; tvith a smile he said: ‘I am afraid the police will 
have me up for loitering.’ Mrs, Salt told me that the doctor had 
ordered him whisky, and for some reason or other he had been a 
life-long teetotaller; this was not on principle, and although he was 
a vegetarian his mind was too logical to argue that drinking fer¬ 
mented liquor could do the slightest harm to the animals, unless 
they took too much of it themselves. The early vegetarian leaders 
often indulged in a botde of wine, and now that Henry had to take 
to the drink, he cosafessed to me he thoroughly enjoyed it. There 
was great excitement at the litde public-house at the comer when 
Mrs. Salt went to fetch it. The publican exclaimed: ‘Well now, 
that is good news; Henry Salt converted on his death-bed!’ He 
died soon afterwards, and in his passing I lost one of my best 
friends. 

With Henry and Herman Jo 3 mes and the rest, these Brighton 
holidays did something to alleviate the discomforts and sometimes 
miseries of my school life. 

I have said that although Henry Salt could not accept the ortho¬ 
dox creeds as they had been presented to him, he was deeply 
religious, and I wish that the religion of our public schools could 
have taught us one-tenth of his devotion. At Wellington College 
we attended a rather beautifully built chapel, adorned on the out¬ 
side with scrolls of the flowers and birds of the district, but we 
disliked compulsory chapel, and occasionally treated it as a joke, 
I can remember the visit of W. E. Gladstone, who gave us what 
was probably a more impressive address than those to which we 
were used. But the thing that stands out in my memory is the 
careful minin g of the chapel floor with squibs and crackers, so that 
when the Grand Old Alan made his way to the lectern he was 
accompanied by the explosion of the crackers and our own explosion 
into hilarious joy. 

At Cheltenham College my experience of chapel was worse; I do 
not even remember getting any fun out of it, and the rdigion taught 
us certainly did not make us into Christians. It is surprising that 
this kind of boring service and bad doctrine did not turn us all 
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into atheists. On some indeed whom I knew at Wellington, and 
on some at Cheltenham, the attendances at chapel, which do not 
deserve the name of worship, had this result, and at best they left 
the boys indifferent to any kind of religion. The public schools 
do not produce Christians, and the author of Barbarians and 
Philistines pertinently adds that this may be as well, as the society 
into which they are thrown is not Christian. To endeavour to 
make boys Christian would be dangerous to orderly society and 
would be ‘to face heated opposition’ from governors and parents. 

I had always had a love for beautiful things, and the college 
chapel at Cheltenham was, in my days, frankly hideous. I re¬ 
member we were asked to write an essay on our life at college 
and I singled out the chapel for malicious comment. My master 
could not help being amused at the youthful witticisms of the 
composition, but told me not to be so cheeky again. 

Speaking of the poor quality of the teaching, I should mention 
one example. We got to loathe Shakespeare, for instead of laying 
stress on the quality of the drama, we were told to read Hamlet, 
and then to parse it sentence by sentence! 

Sometimes a visit to the theatre, when Benson’s company would 
be giving a performance of Shakespeare, might have wiped out the 
memory of these futilities, but the acting of the company never 
impressed me and I found myself in sympathy with one of his 
critics, when he wrote that Benson’s Eleven have just visited our 
town, and, although the actor-manager was a good judge of budding 
talent and many trained under him have become great in their 
profession, he himself was certainly a better cricketer than actor. 

As to the masters, there must have been comparatively good 
teachers, but I personally was unfortunate in my instructors. 

So, in spite of the bright patches which I have mentioned, the 
compulsory attendance at chapel with its barren doctrines, and the 
unintelligent standard of the secular teaching in all its branches, 
left me badly equipped for my life at Cambridge. 



CHAPTER IV 


EARLY DISCOVERIES IN CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 

In the early nineties I went up to Cambridge, my father sending 
me to Corpus Christi, which was a very different place from th« 
Corpus of to-day. It was Low Church and the lectures were noi 
attractive. Among the students it was called ‘Heaven and HeU,' 
and I had such an experience of what they called Heaven at my 
public school that I promptly joined Hell. The Hell group was 
not so very devilish, though we prided ourselves on being dare¬ 
devils. I was in rooms in Tnunpington Street and gave late and 
expensive supper parties, where we sometimes drank too much and 
thought it very naughty to toast the girls of the Coloured Pig, 
who were the barmaids of ‘The Blue Boar.’ 

I had not many friends in my own college, but I made friends 
with some of the men at King’s, and Oscar Browning, a femous 
don of those days, asked us round to his luxuriously furnished rooms, 
which, with some good pictures, were garnished with photographs 
of most of the reigning kings of Europe and other celebrities. 
Oscar Browning was a poseur and an inveterate snob, but in spite 
of this he was generous and good-natured and always ready to 
help a lame dog over a stile. In his room I met Nathaniel Wedd, 
Lowes-Dickinson, Roger Fry, and Buhner of dder feme. I got to 
know this company better when a few years later I stayed with them 
at the Chequers Inn at Steyning on the Sussex Downs. My 
friend and tutor, Herman Joynes, who had been with them at 
King’s, was to some slight extent the butt, and yet the real wit of 
the party. It was a pity my father did not send me to King’s or 
to Trinity, but they were more expensive than Corpus and it was 
not easy for him to find the money for a dearer college. 

Looking back on this time, I blame myself bitterly for being so 
thoughtless and running up bills which were far in excess of my 
allowance. I got some fun out of it, for it was exciting to drive a 
coach and four to the races, when I had hardly learned to drive at 
all, and to handle a tandem which landed me under an arch in a 

coach-house when I only just saved myself from a serious blow on 
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the head by ducking in time; but it was humiliating to see the 
leader turning round and looking at me reproachfully, and nothing 
on earth would induce bim to leave the yard tmtil I got down and 
led the whole show out and drove back to the stables. 

There was at Cambridge a Shakespearian Society, but my un¬ 
fortunate experience of that great dramatist at my public school 
had led me to dislike him so much that I started an Otway Society 
in rivalry. I gave a great Otway supper at which speeches were 
made in his honour, but no serious study of the Restoration 
dramatist followed the supper. 

I was learning next to nothing, and what with my debts and 
unruliness, my father was asked to remove me for a term. I was 
then to go back again, and my name is still on the books of Corpus. 
My father paid all my debts and the road was open for return, but 
I did not feel that my will was strong enough to resist the allurements 
of the expensive set, whose companionship I had cultivated. Largely 
through my own fault, but also largely through the fault of dons 
who were not educating me, it seemed best to leave. 

What did I learn at Cambridge? Well, the beauty of the Backs 
and rowing and punting on the Cam, the weeping willows at the 
bottom of the King’s lawn, the half-wild flowers in St. John’s 
Wilderness, the Bridge of Sighs, and the boating expeditions to 
Ely, with the view of the glorious cathedral from the quayside, all 
these must have become a part of me, and when I revisit Cambridge, 
as I often do, I am filled with nostalgia by, the memory of them. 

Up to the outbreak of the present war I believe I have learned 
more from this loveliness and from my recent friendship with dons 
and undergraduates than I did in my imdergraduate days. I say 
up to the present, because although the friendships continue and 
grow closer, Cambridge itself is changing for the worse. With the 
exception of the painted and gilded j&ont of St. John’s College, 
which is a joy to behold, and one or two other improvements, the 
new architecture is bad, and the Market Square is spoiled. 

But to me the loveliest experience of my undergraduate days was 
falling in love tvith that dear lady, Miriam Greenwood, who is 
now my wife, and all my life long has been my closest friend. We 
had to wait many years before we married, for she was only a child 
of fifteen when we met and I had to earn the money to keep her. 
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but eventually we were married at All Saints’, Jesus Lane, by Percy 
Dearmer, whose assistant curate I was afterwards to become. 

On leaving Cambridge I returned to Brighton, and began to work 
in earnest with Herman Jo 3 mes as my tutor. I had always wanted 
to become a priest, and was now preparing for entrance into 
Chichester Theological College. Besides Latin and Greek, and 
the other studies in which Joynes helped me, we read much English 
literature, both poetry and prose, and he introduced me to the 
works of Walter Pater. I have still on my shelves a beautifully 
printed two-volume edition of Marius the Epicurean, and it never 
seems to lose its freshness, no matter how often I go back to it. 

Herman Joynes was a delightful companion, but he lacked the 
boldness of his brother Jim; he found it dfficult to take sides and 
was always avoiding awkward situations. One night we went to 
a Salvation Army meeting, and a lassie in her poke bonnet came 
down the rows, asking about our salvation. ‘Brother, are you 
saved?’ she asked of Herman, and he answered nervously: ‘Oh, 
no, thank you! I am only looking on.’ Having known W. R. Inge, 
he called to offer his congratulations when the latter was made 
Dean of St. Paul’s. The dean was a silent man, and Herman 
made one or two remarks about the weather, to which he got no 
answer. Then he said: ‘ The flowers in St. James’s Park are looking 
lovely,’ to which the dean replied: ‘What of it?’ After this there 
seemed nothing to do but to beat a retreat. I never could under¬ 
stand whether this kind of thing was due to Inge’s deliberate 
contempt of his fellow men or to extreme nervousness. 

I once belonged to a society called, for some unknown reason, 
‘The Quiet Twelve.’ I am afraid one or two of us were anything 
but quiet. We went down to Oxford for a conference and were 
entertained at dinner by Hastings Rashdall and Inge; both our- 
hosts were supposed to make short speeches of welcome. Dean 
Rashdall made a few appropriate remarks and then turned to Inge 
and asked him to say something, but the future dean remained in 
absolute silence, with his head buried in his hands, and nothing 
could be got from him. 

I thought I should do my work better in lodgings, so moved to 
Portslade, between Brighton and Shoreham, and there, on a diet 
which consisted largely of hunks of brown bread and butter and 
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applesj I used to study. Portslade is an ugly place, but its sordid 
streets were lit up at sunset and took on something of the loveliness 
of the harbour and of the river Arun. The various quays were 
always active and had the fascination of all such places. Joynes 
was still coaching me and we had wonderful walks over the downs 
to Lancing, Bramber, and Steyning, and on to Chanctonbury Ring, 
with its dew-ponds and the famous clump of oaks which seemed 
to me eternal. I was surprised later to learn that they had been 
planted within living memory. We sometimes went on over the 
brow of the downs to Storrington, which I have since revisited to 
pay my tribute to George T 5 nrell, whose grave lies between the 
Anglican and Roman btirying-grounds. Although Tyrrell was ex¬ 
communicated, the brave Abbe Houtin came over from France, 
in defiance of the ban, to give this true Catholic the last rites of 
the Roman Church. Above Father Tyrrell’s grave is a headstone, 
inscribed with a chaUce and wafer of a Roman priest. Of his 
influence on my thought I shall speak later, when I come to describe 
the days of my curacy at Paddmgton Green. 

At Shoreham, which was then an unspoiled old-fashioned town, 
we used often to take tea with the Langtons, who were proud to 
come from the same stock as the great Cardinal Stephen of Magna 
Carta fame. The family consisted of Brenda, then hardly more 
than a child, and her two aunts who were well read, especially in 
Catholic literature. We grew very fond of them and I was much 
attached to Brenda, who was a lovely girl. 

A new life started with my entrance to the Theological College, 
Chichester. With its perfect little cathedral, its old-world streets 
and Market Cross, Chichester will always remain among my dearest 
memories. The principal. Canon Teuton, was a widely read scholar 
and a High Churchman of the old-fashioned type; the vice-principal. 
Father Meredith, with whom we had more to do, lectured on Church 
history, and under his hands the history came to life. 

We were allowed great freedom. Nothing seemed to be out of 
bounds. We roamed over the marshes as far as West Wittering, 
and sometimes on to a picturesque little inn, called ‘The Dog and 
Duck,’ which had been the haunt of smugglers. There was, how¬ 
ever, one visit which the principal objected to. I used to go over 
to the Festival of Corpus Chiisti at Arundel. The modern church 
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of St. PhUip Nerij tall and stately in the French style, had its broa< 
nave carpeted with mosses and flowers, and the Procession of th 
Blessed Sacrament, under a rich canopy with bells and tassels 
moved down this mossy carpet from the high altar, out into thi 
street, and through the castle gates to the quadrangle. Then 
against the castle walls an altar had been set up, with a reredos o 
branches for background, and Benediction was given with the Hos 
to what must have been thousands of pilgrims. But one of th( 
students with a nose for scandal reported me to Canon Teulon 
who gave me a lecture on worshipping with the papists. He saic 
if I wanted to hear anything about the Roman Catholic religion 
he would arrange a course to be taken by one of the lecturers 
When I suggested that it might be fairer to invite a Jesuit fathei 
to speak to us he was shocked, and more when he heard that m 3 
scheme embraced a series of addresses by Nonconformist ministers 
and even a Buddhist monk. 

For the moment my aU-embracing scheme came to nothing, bu 
later I arranged conferences of this kind with the help of my vicar 
Canon Lilley, in the vestry at the back of the City Temple, vratt 
R. J. Campbell presiding. Father George Tyrrell attended on« 
of these and gave a brilliant address on modernist Catholicism 
Dr. Clifford of the Westboume Park Chapel was another of my 
speakers. When I visited him he was sitting in a flowered dressing- 
gown, looking very old and patriarchal. For some reason or othei 
Gilbert Chesterton could not stand Campbell or Clifford, Of the 
former he made a puppet, and put him into his toy theatre; oi 
the latter he said: ‘Where there is nothing, there is Dr. 
Clifford.’ 

My greatest delight at Chichester was the Cathedral Library. 
My reading led me away from the theological curriculum to all 
kinds of subjects, which did not help me to pass the examination 
through which I barely scraped. Canon Teulon, in giving his report 
to the students, said of me: ‘Mr. Noel is a great reader, but un¬ 
fortunately he has a habit of reading round his subject.’ This 
reading, though not immediately helpful, was invaluable to me in 
my theological development in after years. It included studies in 
patristic and medieval literature, but my Latin was too feeble to 
study these m the original. There were good translations, and I 
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was afterwards able to verify them in the Greelc and Latin 
texts. 

I have said something about my radicalism at the private school 
at St. Leonards, and of my stand for Home Rule. Later my politics 
had become more definite, and at Brighton expressed themselves 
in a dangerous fashion which nearly led to my arrest. This occurred 
while I was working with the anarchists, and some strain of roman¬ 
ticism in me made me wear the brown habit of a lay brother and 
walk about in sandals. The occasion was the visit of the Shah of 
Persia to England, and the Brighton front was lined with ht^e 
crowds, and mounted police keeping them in check. My habit 
stood me in good stead, for armed with seditious pamphlets, ‘Down 
with the Shah,’ and the like, I got through the police barrier, and 
joined the programme sellers, calling out ‘Programme, Programme,’ 
and so managed to distribute almost all my hterature. 

Although this seems to have nothing to do with the theological 
collie, I mention it here as a prelude to my discoveries in the 
Early Fathers and their revolutionary writings. Some quotations 
from them may be given illustrating Church thought, which will 
surprise students of the Fathers who have always considered that 
their concern was solely with theological and metaphysical topics. 
St. Ambrose, commenting on Christ’s reference to the birds of the 
air who do not practise thrift by storing up into bams, says: 

They are a great example, truly, and one worthy of our faithful imita¬ 
tion, for if God’s providence never fails to supply the fowls of Heaven, 
albeit they use no husbandry, and trouble nothing about the prospects of 
the harvest, the true cause of our want would seem to be avarice. It is 
for this reason that they have an abundance of suitable victuals, because 
they have not learned to claim as their private and peculiar property the 
Auits of the earth, which have been given to them in common for iheii 
food. We have lost common property by the claims of private property. 

And again, he says: ‘ The land was made for all; why do ye rich men 
claim it as your private property? Nature knows nothing of rid 
men; she bore us aU poor.’ St. Cyprian teaches that none of God’s 
gifts are given as private property, or are to be claimed to th« 
exdusion of others. The land and its products ought to be as 
common to men as are the sun, the clouds, winds, sleep, stars, anc 
the moon. In his Pastoralis Cura, which has always been con¬ 
sidered a text-book for the guidance of Christian bishops, St 
Gr^ory the Great, the chief instrument in the conversion o; 
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England to the Christian faith, urges upon those who neither 
covet other men’s goods nor yet bestow their own in alms: 

We inust make them clearly understand that the land which yields them 
income is the common property of all men, and for this reason the fruits 
of it which are brought forth are for the common welfare. It is, therefore, 
absurd for people to think they do no harm when they claim God’s common 
gift of food as their private property, or that they are not robbers when 
they do not pass on what they have received to their neighbours. Absurd! 
because almost as many folk die daily as they have rations locked up for 
use at home. Really, when we administer any necessities to the poor we 
give them their own. We do not bestow our goods upon them. We do 
not fulfil the works of mercy; we discharge the debt of justice. Hence it 
was that ‘very truth,’ when He told us to be careful to show mercy, said: 
‘ See that ye do not your justice before men.’ In harmony with this the 
Psalmist, too, said: ‘He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; his 
justice remaineth for ever.’ . . . He chose to call it justice rather than 
mercy, because what is given us by a Common God is only justly used 
when those who have received it use it in common. 

These are not the pronouncements of State-appointed bishops 
of the comfortable classes, but of men democratically chosen on 
the universal suflErage of the whole Church. Charles Marson wrote 
that a primitive bishop 

was not the school friend of the Roman Pro-Consul, or the Aedile’s 
brother-in-law. He was not a promoted pedagogue whose influence might 
be relied upon for Party purposes. He was not a patrician, clad in a 
magnificently cut toga, expressive in his person of all the virtues of the 
comfortable classes. He was no dign ifi ed and moderate nonentity who 
must always be foimd in a photographic attitude. The bishops of the 
early Church were stone-cutters and masons and bricklayers and car¬ 
penters—children of the people. They were elected by the whole body 
of the Church—^that is, by all baptized people. None was too poor, too 
unlettered, or too ordinary to be enfranchised. Even the children were 
not excluded. The people did not choose watch-dogs which had no teeth 
and could be warranted not to bite anybody. 

St. Cyprian and Origen, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Jerome, 
St. Leo, and a host of others speak of this democratic method of 
election. The great Athanasius was elected by the vote of the 
whole people. Bishop Alexander, in the third century, was a char¬ 
coal burner. The Coimcil of Constantinople in the fourth century 
was composed of bishops who were ploughmen, weavers, taimers, 
blacksmiths, and the like. These early councils dealt not only 
with questions of doctrine, but also with economic problems. AH 
taking of interest was condemned by these councils of the Christian 
Church. In fact, the early Christians did not distinguish between 
theological and economic doctrines. They understood that if men 
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worshipped an ugly and tyrannical God in heaven they would 
become the slaves of an ugly and tyrannical Mammon on earth. 
If they went wrong in their fundamental conception of human and 
divine nature they would go wrong in the political and commercial 
theories which are the outcome of omr fundamental conceptions 
about life. Therefore, these framers of the creeds considered them¬ 
selves to be doing practical work when they discussed the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, of the nature of God, or of Man. These dogmas, 
which are now poll-parroted by conventional congregations, were, 
then in close touch with the actualities of the people’s life. That 
God bec a me flesh was the great safeguard against the idea that 
material life can be of no consequence. Whatever the resurrection 
of ±e body might mean, it certainly involved the importance of the 
body and its physical desires. In modern Christian cram books 
for theological students one reads that one of the general councils 
condemned a great leader as heretical for holding that Christ was 
truly God but not truly man. 

The modern Englishman shrugs his shoulders and wonders what 
on earth it matters. But if one dips a little deeper into that contro¬ 
versy, one finds that the heretic’s reason for denying Christ’s 
humanity is that human nature is utterly vile, and that God could 
not, therefore, sully Himself by so impure an alliance. The deci¬ 
sions of the council are the result of the powerful arguments of 
St. Athanasius and St. Hilary. Both these writers lay it down that 
it is a heresy to hold that human namre is vile. They say that 
man is far gone from original righteousness, but that whatever his 
error and ignorance may be he is still the offspring of God, and 
partaker of the divine nature. The Church officially endorsed the 
teaching of these writers and condemned ApoUinaris. 

If then the framers of the creeds considered that they were doing 
practical work in defining theological verities we shall not be sur¬ 
prised to find that the nature of God the Father and His supreme 
expression in God the Word are explained in a formula about the 
New World Order. The Nicaean Council is accepted as final by 
the Eastern Orthodox and Anglican Communions, and as infallible 
by the Church of Rome. Its formula ran as follows: 

We look for a new heaven and a new earth, when there shall have shone 
the appearing and kingdom of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ; 
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and then, as Daniel saith, the saints of the Most High shall take the King¬ 
dom. And the earth shall be pure, holy, the earth of the living, and not 
of the dead (which David foreseeing with the eye of faith, exclaims, I believe 
verily to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living), the earth 
of the gentle and lowly. For blessed, saith the Lord, are the meek, for 
they st^U inherit the earth: and the prophet saith, the feet of the poor 
and needy shall tread it. 

The quotations from individual Fathers which I have given were 
known to me in my Chichester days, but I only discovered this 
all-important Nicaean formula about the New World Order a few 
months ago. This is not perhaps a reflection on my ignorance 
but on the seminaries of the whole Church, both east and west, 
which have considered the teaching of social justice to be of so 
little importance that they have overlooked it. I am, therefore, 
not surprised that my fellow students at (Zhichester Theological 
College put me down as a crank when I used to have some fun 
with them. Most of them were Conservatives, or what were then 
called Unionists. I used to invite them to my study, where I had 
pinned to the walls quotations from this early literature, and care¬ 
fully folded under the names of their authors. My friends would 
laugh derisively when they read such sayings as ‘Property is 
Robbery’ and ‘All things should be in common.’ Then I would 
turn down the folded slip and have the laugh on them, for attached 
to the maxims were the names of the great St. Ambrose of Milan 
and other authorities, whose writings they had been studying for 
examination. 

The companion with whom I lodged did not share their hilarity. 
He had read more deeply than they. His name was Victor White- 
church. We were dose friends in our studies and in our pranks 
and mischief-making. 

From a fairly high window of our lodging we astonished the 
neighbours by making parachute descents with outspread umbrdlas; 
one of us got a slight sprain, but was otherwise unhurt. I am afraid 
this was a bit of exhibitionism, as I doubt if we should have made 
the adventure in the back garden. 

It was only the other day that I heard from the present vicar oi 
Aylesbury that Whitechurch had been vicar there from 1914 to 
1923, and had been given an honorary canonry of Christ’s Church, 
Oxford. On his retirement he went to live at B^hill-on-Sea, and 
died there some few years ago. The vicar is pleased that Victor 
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Whitechurch wrote The Canon in Residence and other novels in his 
present study. 

I left Chichester with happy memories of Barrett’s, the book¬ 
seller’s at the corner, where I spent many hours browsing among 
the well-stocked shelves, and of an occasional visit to the old- 
fashioned inn in High Street, where barrels served as tables, and 
where one could order an exquisite punch liqueur, a pale topaz in 
colour. The recipe, which I fear is now lost, was a secret of 
the house. 



CHAPTER V 


OUTLAWED FOR POPERY AND PANTHEISM 

Normally I should now have got a title for some parish as a deacon, 
but two experiences were to intervene which proved an education 
for the ministry, more searching and realistic than any that I received 
from theological literature. 

I went to Father Dolling in the Portsmouth slums, and the com¬ 
panionship of this radical priest gave me an insight into pastoral 
work which I could not otherwise have gained. It should be an 
everyday thin g for a parish priest to be rung up like a doctor, night 
and day, and Father DoUing was always on call. Sometimes at 
midnight or at three a.m. he would be called for to administer the 
last rites of the Church, or to settle a dispute between neighbours, • 
and hurriedly throwing a cassock over his night things he would set 
out and not return for hours. It was there I met Mrs. Crowe, a 
great actress, and Henry Irving’s leading lady bdbre the advent 
of Ellen Terry. Later, when I was at Paddington Green, she would 
help me in my mission-room by giving a magnificent performance 
of Lady Macbeth to a handful of people in a hall badly lit with a 
couple of gas-jets. 

St. Agatha’s, Landport, was the Winchester College mission. It 
was then a temporary church, but always crowded on Sundays with 
worshippers, largely of the down-and-out variety. Dolling was not 
a great preacher, but his simplicity and direcmess touched the 
hearts of his congregation, and as he passed up the aisle in a 
gorgeous cope in the procession, he would bless the people and lay 
his hand on the heads of those near him. I was kneeling there one 
Sunday and he put his hand on my head, and power seemed to go 
out from him to me in this act of saintly benediction. 

C. E. Osborne, later to become rector of Wallsend, near Durham, 
was then helping him , and stood Dolling in good stead by his 
intellectual attainments. In the many arguments with Davidson, 
then Bishop of Winchester, who was constantly objecting to what 
he called ihe Romanism at St. Agatha’s, which was actually of a 

very mild variety, Osborne used to help the good father write his 
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answers, full of learned quotations from the Early Fathers and from 
Anglican reformers. The bishop was quite unable to meet this 
output of learning, but was determined to be quite u n influenced 
by it. The last quarrel concerned the altar for the dead which 
Dolling had erected, and at which he said Masses for the souls of 
the faithful departed. Round its walls were inscribed the names 
of sailors who had loved St. Agatha’s and its good pastor, and had 
been drowned at sea. This chapel for the dead was in abominable 
taste, but it was not the bad taste to which the bishop objected, and 
he wrote to Dolling that either he must go or the altar. So it was 
that Dolling left Portsmouth never to return, and the new St. 
Agatha’s, a spacious and beautiful church architecturally, came to 
mean so little in the life of the Portsmouth slums, that when I re¬ 
visited that city, no one could tell me where it was. A friend who 
worshipped there later said there was a crowded congregation at 
the Mass, and the present vicar. Father Coles, who writes to me about 
their activities, tells a tragic story of the bombing of the church and 
the evacuation of practically the whole parish. 

From Portsmouth I travelled to Plymouth and stayed tlie night 
at All Saints’ with Father Chase, who offered me a title. All Saints’, 
Plymouth, was a new experience for me, for although I had wor¬ 
shipped at St. Alban’s, Holbom, and St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton, 
All Saints’ much more than these recalled the Continent to me. 
When one entered it at its west front, the dark church twinkled with 
votive lights before the various images, and the scent of incense was 
always present. Outside the hours of service there would be many 
worshippers on their knees before the sacred shrines, and it was 
certainly the church of the destitute. 

The evening I arrived, the rosary was said in Latin and benedic¬ 
tion given, with the host, after vespers had been sung. The ‘Ave 
Maris Stella,’ that cry to Mary as the Star of the Sea, made a 
special appeal to me and to the sailors who attended. There were 
votive ships and other tokens of gratitude from those whose prayers 
for safety had been answered, hanging amongst the clusters of 
silver lamps. 

That evening after dinner the butler brought in a huge card¬ 
board box, and when we opened it, we found a new chasuble with 
which they were delighted, for Chase asked his man to see if he 
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could use the vestment as a tray for serving the after-dinner coffee. 
It was so stiff and ungiving that they found this possible. I only 
mention this to show the admiration of the Romanizers of that day 
for ugly vestments. They were imitating the worst taste of the 
Continent, and unitating it without intelligence. 

The friendliness of All Saints’, Plymouth, and the warmth of its 
welcome attracted me, and it was decided that I should go there 
as one of Chase’s assistant curates. It was said that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Plymouth used to visit this church to learn the 
latest ways of the Continent, and certainly his own cathedral might 
have been taken for the Anglican temple, and All Saints’ for the 
headquarters of the Roman Catholic community. 

The bishop of the diocese was an extreme Protestant, and I was 
relieved when he accepted me for ordination. I had passed the 
examinations, which were conducted by my cousin by marriage, 
Gordon Ponsonby, who was afterwards given a canonry and was 
rector of Bow Bells in Cheapside. 

It was the night before my ordination, and we had attended 
evening prayers. I went to bed with a quiet mind. What was my 
astonishment when I was summoned next morning into the presence 
of the Bishop of Exeter, and after some hesitation he told me that 
he could not ordain me. ‘I have been wrestling with the Lord in 
•prayer all night, and it has been shown me that it would be danger¬ 
ous for you to go to All Saints’.’ But I pointed out to him that 
he had dready accepted me, and that although I loved the service 
at All Saints’, I by no means shared all Father Chase’s views. ‘Ah, 
that’s the trouble,’ he said, ‘for you add to his Romanism your own 
pantheism, and you must know that pantheism is a heresy.’ 

I returned to Portsmouth, but the matter did not end there. 
My father wrote indignantly to the bishop and his chaplain, and 
I prepared a long list of extracts from early Christian writings to 
show that what he called my pantheism was the orthodox teaching 
of the Church. He replied by sending me a copy of his verses, 
Yesterday, To-day, and Forever, certain sentiments in which might 
well have come under the ban of heresy. He wrote of God dwelling 
alone in incommunicable light, and his thoughts in this passage 
were semi-Arian rather than Christian. 

The grounds for this refusal to ordain me were: 
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(1) That I believed in God immanent in Nature and in Man, which 
the bishop and his examining chaplains called pantheism. 

(2) That I had attended tlic service of Benediciion at the Roman 
Catholic church at Cambridge, finding in it a more emphatic 
witness to Christ’s Presence than in Vespers as performed in 
Roman or Anglican churches. 

(3) That I believed that God was really present in the Blessed 
Sacrament and not merely subjectively present in the worshippers. 

(4) That All Saints’, Plymouth, was an undesirable church in which 
to begin my ministry; so many of the congregation from such 
churches having gone over to the Qiurch of Rome. 

This last was perhaps their strongest reason against my ordination, 
but the Bishop of Exeter refused to give it me till some months later. 

On 23rd December 1893 my father wrote to the bishop as 
follows: 

9 St. Aubyns. 

My dear Lord, 

It is of course a very great disappointment both to my son and to his 
parents that he should be refused ordination at the last moment, when 
having passed his examination we thought that there was no doubt about 
his being ordained, your Lordship having accepted him on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Bishop Westcott, who had already interviewed and been satisfied 
with him—my son having obtained a title in the diocese of Exeter. Neither 
of course did Mr. Chase apprehend any further difficulties in the way of 
my son’s going to him as curate. The doctrine moreover in which my son 
understood that your Lordship thought him heretical is as he believes 
the very doctrine wged upon hirn by Bishop Westcott as a most important 
one to believed. 

. . . The Immanence of God. ... 

The Romish doctrine as regards Holy Communion my son certainly 
does not hold. . . . 

He might be led to modify his views . . . but whether he would ever 
be led to exchange them for the evangelical opinions to which your Lord- 
ship probably refers when you speak of the ‘ simplicity of the faith as it is 
in Jesus’ is of course quite problematical. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 

Roden Noel. 

In the Bishop of Exeter’s reply, he brushes aside what Roden 
Noel had said about my so-called pantheism being largely what 
Bishop Westcott had taught me. He wrote: ‘But as far as I can 
understand your son’s views, they perilously tend towards pantheism 
on the one side and Romanism on the otiher.’ 

To this my father answered that I certainly should be freed from 
any charge of pantheism, for that doctrine was surely ‘the teaching 
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that nature and man are pervaded by an unconscious and unkno 
able Force or Power, becoming conscious in ourselves.’ He poinl 
out that to hold ‘that the world is in its Essence a True Being 
thought of God omnipotent in the Word, is surely a totally diffen 
idea, which has undoubtedly been held and is now held by ma 
of those reputed orthodox, even among eminent Anglican teacb 
—some of whose names I give.’ 

My father had come under the influence of Frederick Denis 
Maurice, of F. W. Robertson and Westcott, and was himself 
philosopher and a Christian thinker who knew his authorities, a 
who was far more closely acquainted with them than Bishop R] 
of Exeter. How blind must have been the bishop to refuse i 
ordination on two incompatible charges, for Christian pantheism 
not the complement of popery but its contradiction. What I foiu 
in continental worship and the services of All Saints’ was a bear 
manifested principally in the Mass, with its employment of all t 
senses: the colour of roses, the scent of incense, and the ri 
harmonies of music. High Mass is a symbol and sacrament of t 
world created by God, the world as we find it around us, and tl 
fairer world of heart’s desire. The papist sees something, and or 
something, of this, for he has lost the vision of the world to con 
but he has never made the mistake of teaching that the world 
nature is identical with God. His emphasis has been on t 
transcendence and not on the immanence of the Creator. In fa* 
that emphasis has been so marked that it has led the Church 
Rome to Fascist conclusions. God the Omnipotent, Dictator 
the Heavens, is best represented by omnipotent dictators in Churi 
and State, in infallible popes, and almighty Fuhrers. This is a n^ 
tion of true democracy, that democracy which is the natural oi 
come of the doctrine of the immanence of God, in nature and 
man, the indwelling of the Word in nature and in man. T! 
indwelling of the Word in nature is compressed into a few lin 
by Alfred Tennyson: 

Flower in the cxannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and aU, in my hand. 

Little flower—^but if I coiald understand 
What you are, root tind ail, and all in all, 

1 shotild know what God and man is. 
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It was suggested that I should go for a while to the Clergy House, 
Exeter, for instruction, and we were willing that I should accept 
this offer, although in writing about it my father said that he thought 
that it was highly problematical that the bishop could convert me 
to his particular brand of evangelicalism. The Exeter authorities 
were willing to arrange for my visit and would soon give a date. 
Weeks passed and nothing was heard from them. I then wrote to 
the bishop to remind him of his promise, and the chaplain replied 
that he was away on holiday, but that he would write on his return. 
It was some months before wc heard again, and they now with¬ 
drew the offer, giving as a reason that the Clergy House drains 
were out of order, and that I should find it expensive to live in 
lodgings. It would certainly not have been worth the expense, 
considering that the evangelical doctrine they would have taught 
me would have been the negation of Tennyson’s Flmcr in the 
crannied wall, and Rowland Corbett’s story of the dying woman. 
The Christian pantheist does not only hold that God is present in 
the wonders of nature, but in the heroic lives of men, and, indeed, 
in ordinary men and women. The mystical writer, Rowland 
Corbett, whose story about the parrot at family prayers has already" 
been told, speaks of the divine in the human as follows. He told 
me that some pious people came to him in deep anxiety about the 
soul of a girl who had just passed away. This young woman had 
led a good life, but was, I think, not even a Christian. She had 
died without a priest to shrive her, nor to comfort her last hours 
with a few prayers. Could she hope to escape the dread punish¬ 
ments to come, who had died without God? Father Corbett hap¬ 
pened to know that she had passed away in the arms of her lover, 
and he had replied to his puzzled hearers: ‘She died in the arms 
of God.’ 

How times have changed, for in some Church circles, at least, 
this has become fashionable theology! Charles Williams, in his 
essay about romantic love, tells us that the most perfect sacrament 
of the murnal love of God and the human soul is to be found in the 
mingling of man and woman in the first ardours of their love. 
But how startled the Bishop of Exeter would have been at this 
outlook! It would have appeared sacrilegious to him. 

When the bishop had said that it would be dangerous for a young 
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FROM PALACE TO DOSS-HOUSE 

I WAS now to ikve an interview with Brooke Foss Westcott, the 
great Bishop of Durham, from whom I had learned much and 
who had already befriended me. He was staying with the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace. It was a disappointing 
experience, because the bishop was alarmed at my supposed Romish 
tendencies and wasted time with unnecessary warnings against the 
pope and all his works. He could have helped me so much vnth 
his own Christian philosophy, but, in spite of my disappointment, 
I came away with a great memory of a wise old scholar, who had 
taken me on to the roof of the palace and had given me a vivid 
description of the Thames as it flowed beneath us. It was a veri¬ 
table pageant of the river, and of the history of London, its kings, 
its archbishops, its commoners, and its rebellions. 

From Lambeth Palace to the slums and doss-houses off South 
Lambeth Road! Not much of a walk, but what miles asunder! 
It was centuries since Lambeth Palace opened its gates to the 
people and St. Thomas of Canterbury welcomed to his lavish table 
in the palace the humble and the poor, and since the Lambeth 
poor were on the river bank when Laud was taken to die Tower. 

On leaving Lambeth Palace, I vralked to tike doss-houses of 
South Lambeth Road and booked a room at Rowton House, the 
first one to be opened. It was a great improvement on the common 
lodging-houses and thieves’ kitchens of the London of that day. 
I had intended to spend a night or so in one of these, and did 
actually pass the night in a bug-infested bedroom. I dared not 
try to sleep in a bed infested with vermin; I sat up all night and 
went down to breakfast in the thieves’ kitchen where I had had 
my supper. The conversation was as filthy as the food, and when 
I escaped to Rowton House that improved doss-house seemed to 
me, in comparison, like Lambeth Palace. Mrs. Cedi Chesterton 
has since opened a series of such homes for women which far 
exceed in comfort those for men. 
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I stayed off and on for several months at Rowton House, oca 
sionally having a break, for a night or so at Brighton, or having ditun 
in Soho with a friend. We cooked our meals in a common fryinj 
pan, which reminded me of the giant’s pan in pantomime. 
either bought our food outside or at the counter—^gs and baco 
or a rasher of ham. But it was difficult to guard one’s particuls 
portion in the pan from some hungry tramp, who sometimes seize 
it if one was not on the look-out. 

The dormitories were arranged in long rows and each had 
cubicle, but the partitions did not go to the roof and every soun 
could be heard. The noise of snoring was loud, but louder sti 
was the persistent banging on the wall, accompanied with cries < 
‘Shut up, you bloody swine!’ so that sleep was generally impossibli 

One day I invited my cousin, Noel Buxton, to be my guest { 
Rowton House. He asked me how he should dress and I told hit 
to wear an old suit, but he came in such ragged clothes that som 
of the more superior tramps cut him dead. My own efforts to t 
taken for one of the down-and-outs were a failure, as I fotmc 
when I looked over the shoulder of one of them who had a gift fc 
drawing, and had sketched a fairly good representation of me an 
had inscribed it with the words: ‘The Broken-down Aristocrat.’ 

Noel Buxton was then a partner in the brewing firm of Trumai 
Hanbury, and Buxton, and among the public-houses that the 
owned was ‘The Elephant and Castle.’ In return for my invite 
tion to him at the doss-house he asked me to be his guest at tin 
femous tavern. If we had complained of the noise at Rowton Hous 
we might have wished ourselves back again, for what with li 
tramways and their perpetual grinding and clanging of bells, an 
the din of other traffic that surged rotmd this island hotel, even whe 
we shouted we could hardly hear ourselves speak. But we sample 
the liquor at the various bars and partook of dinner, which prob^bl 
consisted of the usual meat and two veg. Buxton’s object had bee 
to visit his public-houses as an ordinary traveller, not to be conter 
with written reports from the managers, and he foimd this a usefi. 
experience, but we were not able to enter it in our diaries as 
holiday. 

My idea in going to these doss-houses was to learn somethinj 
at first hand of the ways of the very poor, and what I learnt wa 
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valuablcj but the value was not so great as I should have expected; 
first of all because these were not the normal London poor, and 
secondly, because I have since come to understand that you can¬ 
not build up a new society out of the material of slum-dwellers and 
waifs and strays. It would be far more useful to stay, as I did 
later, with miners and intelligent artisans and the more vigorous 
working classes, for it is out of such materials as these that the 
Kingdom of God on earth can be constructed, or, at least, it is this 
type of man and woman who will, in all probability, form its nucleus. 

There were in South Lambeth, however, alert artisans such as 
these. They were the labourers at the South London Gasworks 
who, many of them, attended St. Anne’s, whose vicar was W. A. 
Morris, and whose assistant priest was the future Dr. Percy 
Dearmer. 

It was from Rowton House that I called on Percy Dearmer, and 
he was surprised when he opened the door to see a tramp with a 
red handkerchief knotted round his throat. We talked of the Guild 
of St. Matthew, formed by Stewart Headlam, and of our common 
enthusiasm for Catholic Socialism. Percy was happy in his work 
with W. A. Morris, who was *a vigorous Sociahst with a tremendous 
voice, a bushy black beard, and remarkable eyes.’ The vicar of 
St. Anne’s was living among the gas-workers of South Lambeth, 
whose cause he championed. They almost worshipped him, and 
I was present at a demonstration in Hyde Park where they carried 
a banner, emblazoned with his portrait. He was on the principal 
platform and made a stirring speech on their behalf. 

Father Morris had been presented to his cure of souls, to the 
amazement of the neighbourhood, by Archbishop Benson. I am 
glad to tell this story, as I have been obMged to speak ill of Benson’s 
cruelties when he was headmaster of Wellington College. There 
had been a conference of the clergy of South London, called to 
consider the case of the underpaid artisans. The archbishop pre¬ 
sided and Father Morris was present. Benson, in his introductory 
address, m i nim i z ed the vsrongs of the workers, and the clergy, with 
one exception, fawned upon their archbishop and supported every 
word he said. This was too much for Father Morris who rose 
and protested, in no measured terms, against the archbishop’s 
failure as a Christian priest to side with the oppressed. 
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Dr. Benson, instead of taking this in bad part, rewarded the 
priest TOth the bushy beard and the rough tongue with the living 
of St. Anne’s, South Lambeth. 

I became fast friends with W. A. Morris and with Perqr Dearmer, 
and so, what with these friendships and my stay at Rowton House, 
my descent from palace to doss-house proved to be a worthy 
conclusion to my theological training. 



CHAPTER Vn 


BISHOPS AND BODY-SNATCHERS 

In spite of his great learning, as I have written, Bishop Westcott’s 
prejudice against the Church of Rome caused him to misunder¬ 
stand the trend of my thought. He should have sympathized with 
my Socialism and with my rational interpretation of the creeds. 
He seemed uninterested and failed to find me a title to ordination 
in the diocese of Durham. I had, therefore, to advertise in the 
Church TimeSi and the advertisement brought me an answer, among 
others, from T. M. Tozer, vicar of Floweryfield in Cheshire. 

Cheshire calls up visions of a picturesque countryside, but 
Floweryfield was anything but country lanes and paths of flowers. 
It was partly waste ground strewn with tin cans and dead cats, 
and pardy an industrialized area which suggested menacing 
possibilities. 

For the first month or so I lived at the vicarage with Mr. and 
Mrs. Tozer. He was direct and downright, and we soon became 
fast friends and allies. Mrs. Tozer was more complex in character 
and seemed like someone who had been asleep for a long time, 
and in her dreaming had longed for some solution to the problem 
of life. She loved her husband but was imsatisfied by Ws con¬ 
ventional High Churchism, and was only too ready to be awakened 
by my advent to a more daring interpretation of the faith. Tozer 
had fought hard for what he believed to be the proprieties of Catholic 
worship, but he had wasted his energies on such trifles as the 
rising of the congregation on the entry of choir-boys and men to 
the sanctuary. He would be playing the harmonium and would 
stop impatiently if the congregation remained seated and failed to 
show respect to the surpliced figures as they filed into their stalls. 
He had, therefore, litde vigour left for the struggle which I pro¬ 
posed to inaugurate. He soon began to see its importance and 
supported me loyally in all that I did. We improved the ceremonial, 
and at my suggestion abolished the elevation of the alms dish. 

I think we even introduced a s ung Eucharist on certain Sundays 
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and I started a series of lectures on Sunday afternoons on Catholic 
Socialism, which were boycotted by the ordinary congregation, but 
thronged by men and women who had never previously come to 
church. The audience included many Nonconformists, and also 
agnostics and atheists. This aimoyed the churchwardens, who 
referred the matter to the diocesan bishop. Dr. Jayne of Chester. 

I might have known how the matter would go, as the bishop, on the 
night before the ordination, when he was supposed to devote the 
last moments to a spiritual address, devoted it instead to the 
correct length of our surplices. He was a small-minded man, con¬ 
fining himself to trifles, and he had not even the excuse of really 
caring about beautiful vestments and would have been shocked at 
any attempt to introduce the lovely medieval ceremonies into the 
churches of his diocese. In his interview with me he expressed 
his indignation at my invitation to outsiders to hear the lectures, 
and said their irreverence was suggested by encouraging them to 
ask questions in the house of God! Had I no respect for the 
wishes of the proper congregation, and did I prefer a pack of 
atheists to them? I referred his lordship to the gospels and to our 
Lord’s invitation to publicans and harlots, and to that wedding feast 
in which' the Lord sent his servants into the highways and hedges, 
bidding all and sundry to the banquet. Dr. Jayne of Chester was 
not interested. He was not even listening, but interrupted me with 
this question: ‘The long and the short of the matter is this, Mr. 
Noel—do you persist in preferring these outsiders to the ordinary 
flock to whom you were called to minister? Are you prepared to 
make yoursdf acceptable to your congregation? Are you going to 
get on with them or not?’—to which I replied: ‘I am not’ He 
expressed his regrets at my obstinacy and said that tmder the 
circumstances he could not ordain me priest, and that my eng^e- 
ment at Floweryfield was terminated. 

Whether or no a bishop has the right to ignore the wishes of a 
vicar and to te rmina te abruptly an agreement that had been entered 
into between Mr. Tozer and myself, I do not know. Tozer believed 
that Dr. Jayne was exceeding his rights and told him so pretty 
sharply, but it was of no avail and I soon had to leave and found 
myself in the wilderness for some years. 

In spite of the dreariness of Floweryfield, my close friendship 



joy of being able to marry Miriam Greenwood. 

My father died in 1894. When I heard this I went to my 
mother at Brighton, and she was in much distress because she had 
received a telegram from the authorities at Mainz, for he had been 
travelling in Germany, and it ran as follows: ‘Roden Noel dead. 
What shall we do with corpse?’ It was the difficulties of the 
language that made the message so dreadful. His death was a 
shock to us, because we had been a little worried at his taking his 
holidays alone so far afield; but a Harley Street specialist, one of 
the queen’s doctors, had examined his heart and found nothing 
wrong with it. But at the post-mortem examination it was found 
that he had died of fatty degeneration of the heart. We travelled 
over to Germany and arranged for the funeral, and the cemetery 
authorities did everything they could to help us. Now he has at 
his head a memorial stone with the inscription: ‘Roden Nod, poet. 
Bom 27th August 1834; died 26th May 1894.’ Underneath were 
the words from A Little Child’s Monument^ which ran: ‘And a little 
child shall lead them.’ 

I revisited Mainz with my wife after the last war, and we expected 
to find the grave neglected. But the director of the cemetery had 
had it cared for and kept in perfect order. He could hardly have 
expected that any of the relations would come to reward him, and 
it may well have been that the Germans, in spite of our enmity, 
were proud to have the body of a poet at rest in their graveyard. 
I gave him what must have seemed a lavish sum, hundreds of 
thousands of marks, but in our money it only amounted to ten 
shillings or a pound. When we went again in 1935 we had litde 
time and could not find the grave, but I would not be surprised 
if it is still being attended with the same care. 

To return to Floweryfield, we foxmd lodgings in the nearby 
parish of Dukinfield, where our first days were spoiled by an un¬ 
pleasant landlady and her ghoulish husband. Readers may have 
been puzzled by the sensational heading of this chapter, ‘Bishops 
and Body-snatchers,’ but this man was indeed a body-snatcher, 
and a member of a gang who dug up the dead and robbed them of 
their rings and other jewellery. He was arrested and put into 
prison. Our landlady was an ignorant woman who had no care 
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for her lodgers. She stole our things, and we were very angry at 
the loss of some lovely furniture. I had gone to the market and 
had bought a dozen Lancashire chairs. They had just been sold 
for a shilling apiece and I bought them in for one shilling and 
sixpence. When I brought them home, this woman said: ‘What 
will you be wanting with all this trash?’ When we left we had 
to store them in her cellar, along with copper kettles and other 
treasures. We came back to collect them, and found they had all 
vanished. She had broken up the chairs for lighting the fire, and 
could not account for the copper. The chairs, some years ago, 
would have been worth one pound apiece and their value may have 
further increased, but their worth to us was their beauty of design 
and their mellow colouring. 

In the neighbourhood stood Dukinfield Old EfeU—a haunted- 
looking dwelling which is said to have been under a curse. It had 
had tenant after tenant, but all had come to an untimely end. We 
often wondered afterwards whether it was vacant or whether some¬ 
one had had the daring to take it. It had found an occupant, but 
one morning we took up a Manchester paper, and learned that he 
had been shot at his table through the sitting-room window. 

Between our lodgings and the doomed hall there stretched a 
waste of barren brown land, uncultivated and bisected by a canal, 
the surface of which was covered with green scum. But nature 
compensates for the filthiness of man and the scourings of his 
greedy industrial system, and in the sunset that canal was illuminated, 
and shone like a sheet of copper. 

So we left Dukinfield not o^y with the sinister memories of the 
body-snatcher but with the memories of our dose friendship with 
the Tozers, and of a canal transformed into a river of paradise. 



CHAPTER VIII 


INTO THE WILDERNESS 

If the Bishop of Chester disliked my Sunday afternoon audience, 
even more did he dislike the doctrine that I taught, and I suspect 
that it was really my teaching of Catholic Socialism which led to 
my dismissal* Now at last in the wilderness without a church plat¬ 
form, I was free to preach the whole gospel to larger audiences of 
the kind of people the bishop had rejected from his care. 

One of my lectures was given in the town of Hyde, close by 
Floweryfield, and the Tozers attended. My audience was made 
up of my hearers who had been despised by the respectables. It 
was now swelled to such dimensions that it could hardly crowd 
into the hall in which the address was given. I believe Mr. Tozer 
took the chair, and every one was very pleased with the result. 

But for the most part my lectures were given in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, It was the early days of Socialism, and the beginnings 
of the Labour movement which was mostly engineered by the 
Independent Labour Party, The headquarters of the movement 
Were in the city of Bradford, where there was a Labour church 
at which F. W. Jowett, who became one of the first Socialist 
Members of Parliament, presided. These were the days before 
materialist Marxism had captured the movement and before Labour 
had become moderate and respectable. Ramsay MacDonald had 
already arrived, but I mistrusted him fi:om the beginning. His 
woolly-minded Socialism would, I felt, inevitably develop into the 
kind of thing he afterwards became, and I was not astonished 
when he was made Prime Minister and began to sow the seeds of 
our present troubles. 

The movement at Bradford was a distinctly religious order and 
Labour churches were springing up everywhere. We began our 

meetings with hjmins and often said the *Our Father’ and other 
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rayers. There was a red-brick church in the city where Father 
.edhead was vicar. He was a Socialist as well as a Catholic, and 
ravely took the chair at the Labour meetings. 

Bradford was rapidly becoming Socialist. There was also a 
rowing movement in Manchester. My audiences there were large, 
[though not so large as when in later years I returned and spoke 
t the Queen’s Theatre. By some mistake I once missed my con- 
ection and the chairman of the meeting went on speaking and 
peaking, in desperation. I must have been nearly an hour late 
nd the people were in no pleasant mood when at last I arrived 
felt I must, somehow or other, retrieve the situation; so, after 
pologizing, I made some cheerful remark, quoting from the hymn, 
’Tis weary waiting here.’ I then said: ‘I expect you have been 
inging that to while away the time, but I see a few loving couples 
1 the audience clasping hands. Perhaps they liked the chorus. 
Where loyal hearts and true stand ever in the Hght,” but then 
gain they might have preferred it to run, “stand ever in the dark,” 
s darkness gives great opportunities for loving hearts.’ 

By this time I had got the audience into great good humour. 
They had forgiven me and settled down to listen to an address 
n Socialism mingled with the Catholic Faith. The difficulty was 
tiat in Manchester there was no chtirch preaching Catholic Sociahsm. 
"'here was St. Benedict’s, Ardwick, but although they had full 
Catholic ritual according to the Use of Sarum, they had no Socialism. 
?Tien, therefore, I preached the full Faith to Manchester audiences 
nd they asked me where they could find it, I had no reply. It 
/as different in Bradford, as I have already said, but with that 
xception there was hardly a church in Lancashire or Yorkshire 
/hich accompanied its worship with the preaching of social 
ustice. 

In the litde out-of-the-way villages and towns, the audiences 
rere poor both in numbers and in purse. Mrs. Bruce Glazier was 
a the chair at one of these tiny meetings, and when the collection 
ras taken she found a ten-shilling piece in the bag. Such a thing 
ras unheard of, and she said that someone must have put this coin 
a the plate instead of a sixpence. Would they reclaim it? We 
rere covered with confusion when we had to admit that the ten 
hillings was our gift and that we wanted them to retain it. We 
c 
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were at this time living at Chorlton-cum-Hardy. We saved up for 
our tram fares into Manchester and for a modest supper at an 
Italian restaurant in Oxford Road. How good the spaghetti and 
the Welsh rabbit tasted, washed down with a small flask of cheap 
Chianti. We were regaled by the singing of Italian songs to the 
accompaniment of a guitar, but the singer was often intoxicated, 
and at closing time used to chant ‘We won’t go home till morning,’ 
and to add in a thick voice, ‘And then we won’t go home.’ But 
the proprietor was not having this and bundled him out with the rest 
of us with the words: ‘Qosing time. Qosing time. And you, my 
man, must go ’ome.’ On one of these festive nights we spent our 
last penny in the restaurant and had to walk the three miles back to 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. We had a pleasant litde house there and 
had made friends with the general practitioner and his wife. Dr. and 
Mrs. Mumford. It was here that our only child, Barbara, was born, 
and Dr. Mumford was most attentive and refused to charge us any¬ 
thing. Both he and his wife were to become celebrities in the life 
of Manchester and further afldd, and he has written excellent books 
on education and child welfare. 

One day we received a letter from Percy Dearmer and he asked 
if we could put him up for a night. But Miriam said it was im¬ 
possible because we had no money and no credit. I did not know 
how to manage, but felt we could not refuse an old friend. My wife 
fled, quite naturally, for she said if I insisted on having him, I must 
shift as best I could. About an hour before his arrival, I went to 
my bookshelves and took out a book to find some reference or other, 
and there fluttered from its leaves a ten-shilling note. It was, in¬ 
deed, a godsend, and I was able to get some food and wine, and we 
spent a merry evening, what with good cheer and our reminiscences. 
I think my wife had relented and come back in time for the meal, 
and was delighted to hear about the mir a cle of the ten shillings which 
seemed to have fluttered down as at a spiritualist s6ance through the 
ceiling from Heaven. In any case, she returned home for the night 
and managed to furbish up a dainty breakfast. 

It was after some years of this sort of thing that Canon Gore 
intervened and interested himself aflectionately in my fortunes. 
He said that I must get a church post and be priested. He saw 
Canon Hicks of St. Philip’s, Salford, and he arranged to take me. 
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We lived in the square where the church was situated, ia an old- 
fashioned house of faded grandeur. It had been the clergy house, 
and Canon Hicks had a room there, as he lived with his wife some 
way out of the parish. He was an ardent teetotaller and carried 
matters so far that when I said: ‘You don’t object to mild lager 
beer?’ he replied, ‘Don’t joke about serious matters.’ I have 
seen him accost a parishioner in the street, who was carrying a jug 
of beer for the evening supper. He knocked it out of her hand and 
smashed it, but although he compensated her for it, these violent 
methods did not tend to make him popular in the parish. 

It is true there was a great deal of drunkenness in the slums of 
Salford, and I remember the Church Army captain and myself 
having to use force in quelling a riot, but within a few hours the 
people were repentant, and apologized to us for their behaviour. 

In spite of his own teetotal ardour. Canon Hicks was a devoted 
parish priest. One day I went into the church school, where he was 
teaching, and there is sharply defined in my mind the vivid manner 
in which he held the children’s attention, while he told them one of 
the Gospel stories. He made it glow with life, and the scholars felt 
that he was telling them a story of their own days and within their 
own experience. He subsequently became Bishop of Lincoln, and 
did good work there, beginning the restoration of the cathedral, and 
visiting most of the parishes of his diocese. 

Among other pleasant memories of Salford there were the annual 
revivals of Shakespearian drama by William Molhson and Janet 
Achurch. She was better known in the dramas of Henrik Ibsen, 
but her performance in the part of Lady Macbeth was outstanding. 
So was MoUison’s Macbeth, especially one evening, when in the 
fight between Macbeth and Macduff he fell from the top of the 
stairs to the bottom. This was, however, an accident, which was 
not repeated. 

I always regarded Laurence Irvii^ as a much more interesting 
actor than his brother. He had something of the genius of his 
father, and there were times when he surpassed him. Such an 
occasion was his performance of Hamlet at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Salford. He brought down a company from London and staged 
the drama in Elizabethan dress. He was careful about all the 
details of the period, but did not smother his production with 
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over-elaborate scenery. But his own interpretation of Hamlet far sur¬ 
passed anything I had seen, and he was the first to make the Prince 
of Denmark intelligible to me. His rendering stands out in contrast 
with that of Forbes-Robertson who put the play on in London some 
years later. We were given a box, and I disgraced myself by falling 
asleep after listening to his drawing-room recital for over an hour. 

I have spoken of our poverty in the Manchester period, but 
sometimes we received a fat cheque from rich relations. We were 
then not only able to pay off our debts, but also to sample the more 
expensive restaurants, and to make expeditions into the country, 

Manchester had at that time a large foreign element. There 
were Greeks and Armenians, French, Germans, and many others. 
The Halle concerts at the Free Trade Hall were much appreciated, 
and we often listened to the magnificent orchestra. When we 
returned to Manchester later Herr Richter had been appointed, and he 
was, perhaps, the most splendid of European conductors. I re¬ 
member once, when he was giving a performance at Oueen’s Hall, 
London, he dramatically threw away his baton and folded his ar ms 
He explained that the orchestra was so perfect that it needed no 
guiding. I think this was a compliment to the En glish, but there 
was some truth in it, and it was certainly true of the Manchester 
performers. 

The various foreign elements in the city gave it colour and 
individuality. There was a little Armenian restaurant into which 
few English people ever penetrated, but we enjoyed its eastern 
dishes which were exquisitely cooked. Down a narrow passage off 
Market Street, near the famous Forum Club, where we often went to 
debates, was tucked away an inn called ‘The Old Swan.’ They 
gave you fillets of steak with parsley butter and anchovies, washed 
down with iced Lowenbrau, or a delicate Rhenish wine. Then there 
was the Sparten Restaurant, a little cheaper, but with a good cuisine, 
and serving Spartenbrau in glass tankards with pewter lids. This 
place was always crowded with Germans. There was a rather 
grander restaurant called ‘The Continental,’ near the Prince’s 
Theatrej their speciality was caviare sandwiches. I have never seen 
such thickly spread or delicious caviare at such a moderate price. 
Their Wiener Schnitzel and other dishes were also delectable. All 
this variety had gone long since, and almost every restaurant I have 
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mentioned was bought up by a single British firm, which was too 
terribly British to deserve description. 

Our favourite expedition v/as to Kinderscout. We would walk 
seven miles from Glossop, more than once in a blinding snow¬ 
storm over the bleak moors. On one occasion we picked up grouse 
which had hurled themselves against the telegraph wires and 
perished. When we reached the Snake Inn, which is just at the foot 
of the mountain, we found the door on the chain, although it was 
not much more than three o’clock. We battered at the door and it 
was a long time before Rowarth, the landlord, would cautiously 
peep out to see who was there. When we told him who we were 
he gave us a generous welcome, for we had often stayed there 
and always out of the season, when Mr. and Mrs. Rowarth could give 
us their full attention. To come in out of the snowstorm and to be 
entertained in the kitchen by a blazing fire was a memorable experi¬ 
ence. On such visits our hostess would soon have something roast¬ 
ing in the oven for us, or the inevitable ham and eggs with chipped 
potatoes, and while supper was preparing Mr. Rowarth would go 
out into the garden and fetch from a cave in the rock a draught of 
Bass’s ale in a stone jar. This drink was always kept cool m this 
way for the shooters. It had a creamy foam, and we quenched 
our thirst with it as we waited for the meal. The supper always 
ended with bilberry tart and a hberal allowance of thick cream. It 
was a farmhouse inn, so they kept their own cows and pigs and 
poultry. 

Once we were there in the autumn and setting out to climb 
Kinderscout, and to drop down into Dovedale, when the Rowarths, 
in great distress, asked us: ‘Aren’t you going to stay for the pig¬ 
killing?’ The wretched pig was already squealing piteously, but 
they thought it very unsporting of us to make off so hurriedly. 

Before the advent of the Rowarths, we heard that ‘The Snake’ 
had been owned by a landlord who was an extreme Protestant. 
Glossop is largely imder Roman CathoHc influence and Lord Howard 
is the principal landowner. Aliserable travellers, weary vsdth the 
long climb and shivering with the cold, would arrive at the Snake 
Inn and ask for board and lodging. The landlord would say: 
‘ I doubt if we are not full up to-night, but I ’U ask my wife. Mean¬ 
while, have a drink with me.’ Then he would pour out the famous 
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beer and propose a toast: ‘To hell with the Pope and Lord Howard 
of Glossop,’ and he who would that toast deny was told that the 
wife had not a single bed left, and would have to tramp on through 
the night to Ashopton. 

On winter nights that we spent at * The Snake ’ we listened drowsily 
to the conversation of the shepherds. Over their tankards, they 
would discuss interminably the problem of the sheep and the 
grouse. ‘Do t’ship’elp t’grouse?* ‘O’course they do!’said the 
shepherd, ‘They mek a trek for t’ grouse.’ But the other would 
answer, *0’ course they don’t; you know well enou’ that t’ ship 
couldn’t get on without t’ grouse.’ And so it would go on for hours, 
till we went up to our feather bed with its four posts and fell asleep 
after our pilgrimage. 

Just outside the city of Manchester is a park called Boggart Hole 
Clough, a large place, chiefly uncultivated, where all -kinds of sects 
and persuasions held their Simday meetings. The Salvation 
Army had their pitch, as also had the Anabaptists, and many 
political bodies. The Socialists held a Sunday meeting which was 
attended by a handful of people. A pork butcher called Needham 
was chairman of the Manchester Watch Committee, and he objected 
to Socialists breaking the Sabbath, although he had not interfered 
with any one else. He threatened this group with prosecution, 
and a deputation came to me to ask if I would speak on the following 
Simday. I did not want to involve Canon Hicks, but found him 
quite willing that I should go. The Socialists thought that the 
council would not dare attack a clergyman. Mrs. Pankhurst, who 
was to become ftmous as a leader of the Suffragettes, but was much 
more interesting in the days of her Socialism, took ie chair, and I 
spoke on my usual topic of Socialism mingled with religion. The 
audience had increased to a thousand, and were determined to defend 
the right of free speech. We were both duly served with sum¬ 
monses, and appeared in court, knowing that Ae magistrates were 
hostile to our movement. Dr. Pankhurst, an eloquent lawyer, 
defended us in a bril li a n t speech which lasted over an hour, but we 
were fined five pounds each, and told not to speak in the park again. 
I told them in court that I would not pay the fine, and the chief 
magistrate said: ‘Then we will distrain on your furniture.’ I had 
forestalled this by making the furniture over to my wife. 
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On the following Sunday I spoke again on the same spot, and the 
audience was more than doubled, as was also the collection. Coun¬ 
cillor Needham was present with many other of the councillors, 
and when he was asked to give his witness in court, he said: ‘I never 
’eard such blasphemy in all my life. To think that a clergyman of 
the Church of England should speak of the dear Lord as a rebel 
against the council at Jerusalem, and an outlaw, and to speak of us 
as the kind of hypocritical Pharisees that He condemned, it fair took 
m’ breath away! ’ My wife, who was in the gallery, was so amused 
that she burst out laughing. The magistrate sternly rebuked 
her with the words: ‘This is not a playhouse, madam, but a 
court of justice.’ She laughed still more bitterly and burst out: 
‘Court of justice, indeed!’ and was bundled out with other 
disturbers. 

We thought that, this time, they would surely imprison me, and 
I had handed over to her the key of our house, but they only bound 
me over to keep the peace, and demanded that I should sign a docu¬ 
ment to that effect. I professed myself wiUing to sign, but re¬ 
minded them that speaking at Boggart Hole Clough was quite a 
peaceful proceeding, so the next Sunday saw me at my post again. 
This time, the principal speakers were two local journalists, Leonard 
Hall and Fred BrocWehurst. They were ardent Socialists and put 
up a very good case, but in the court proceedings which followed, 
the magistrates dismissed me with a caution, while they passed a 
sentence of imprisonment upon these first offenders for a month. 
Their release from prison was a triumph for the Socialist Party. 
We staged a great procession fironi the prison to the centre of the 
city, Stevenson Square, with the prisoners in a wagon, drawn by 
splendid horses. Wagon and horses were both decorated with 
flowers and branches, the roads were cleared of traffic and lined by 
cheering crowds with mounted police on guard. The hawkers 
did a brisk trade, crying out: ‘Fred Brocklehurst’s favours; Leonard 
Hall’s roses,’ and the square where they spoke was thick with 
enthusiastic supporters. 

Brocklehurst had contracted limg trouble during his confinement 
but we collected enough money to send him abroad, and when 
he returned, we rallied against Mr. Needham, the pork-butcher, 
for the town council, and the figures for the Socialist wore so 
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overwhelmmg that Councillor Needham presumably returned to 
his butchery and was no more heard of in public life. 

There were many speakers at Boggart Hole Club, But the 
meeting that I remember best was that of Keir Hardie. The crowd 
had now swollen to twenty thousands aJid we collected twenty pounds 
for the Socialist movement. 



CHAPTER IX 


‘these dark SATANIC MILLS’ 

The mills and munition factories of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
County Durham are not so Satanic as when William Blake wrote 
Jerusalem. But they are dark enough, and it is therefore a pity that 
Percy Dearmer, as editor of The Etiglish Hymnal and of Songs of 
Praise, bowdlerized Blake’s poem as he did many other hymns, 
rhe alteration from ‘these dark Satanic milk ’ to ‘those’ is slight, 
but Dearmer had listened to the clamour of manufacturers who 
ivanted to wiiitewash the present industrial system. The milk of 
my day were grim enough, and I was glad to leave Salford, much as 
[ had been to leave Dukinfield, with, however, happy memories of 
my friendship with Canon Wilson, and of those thrilling evenings 
It the Queen’s Theatre. They did much to compensate us for the 
mills and the dark streets of the Salford slums. 

I now left the mills of Manchester for the murntion works of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. W.E. Moll was vicar. It was upon the occasion 
of the outbreak of the Boer War when I preached a sermon against 
liis military adventure of ours, and many of the munition workers, 
ike the silversmiths of Ephesus, were convinced that if this teaching 
ivas allowed to continue the hope of their gains would be gone. 

A representative of the munition workers wrote a letter of protest 
to Father Moll, and threatened that unless he forbade such preach- 
ng they would blow up the church. I talked it over with Moll, and 
be said: ‘My dear Noel, by all means let it go on as it is the truth, 
md if we lose our church, which is the ugliest structure in New- 
:astle, we can build a new one with the insurance moneyOn the 
following Sunday I expanded my theme with what seemed to me, 
out not to the employers or the men, more convincing arguments, 
rhe threat had been mere bombast, and to Father Moll’s regret the 
;hurch r emain ed standing. 

Under cover of defending the rights of the Boer oudanders, 
he financiers were determined to aimex the land for the sake of 
he gold it contained. They, therefore, painted President Kruger 

n black'colours, and though he was a cruel and obstinate old man it 
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was not for these qualities that they blackened his character. They 
had the powerful Cecil Rhodes at their back, but even the sup¬ 
porters of this great millionaire were a litde startled at the Jameson 
raid. Without any pretext of justice, and without a declaration of 
war or the support of the British Government, Jameson invaded 
the territory of the Boers, but they put up such a stiff resistance 
that he was deservedly defeated. 

In the war that followed, the great empire of Britain almost came 
by defeat at the hands of a comparatively small number of Boer 
farmers, and that is what struck me as making the Mafeking rejoicing 
in London an indecent exhibition of mass hysteria. 

In Newcastle-on-Tyne I got to know Osborne, whom I had met 
at Portsmouth, much better, and to revere him as a leader of Christian 
Socialist thought. He was now canon of Newcastle and rector of 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. He spoke up bravely for the miners and other 
oppressed workers, and supported his defence with his great know¬ 
ledge of early Christian literature. My friend Harold Mason, at 
one time vicar of Sneyd, near Burslem, and now of the lovely parish 
of Quinton, was then an obscure nobody. When he became 
organizing secretary of the Waifs and Strays Society, he attended a 
conference of the Tyneside and Durham clergy, called by the bishops 
of both those dioceses. Hensley Henson, Bishop of Durham, spoke 
in depreciation of the Church’s interference with politics, and 
Father Mason, in indignation, rose to oppose him. He quoted 
many of the early Fathers to show that they never divorced religion 
from politics and life. The bishop was angry and rebuked Mason 
for giving a one-sided interpretation of the faith of the primitive 
Church. He treated Father Mason as an ignoramus, and the clergy, 
as usual, sided with the bishop. This was too much for Canon 
Osborne, who rose and told the conference that from a long study 
of the period he could assure them that on this point Aiason was 
entirely right and the bishop entirely wrong. This generous gesture 
was typical of the cha rming and learned canon. 

I gave many addresses both inside the city and further afield. 

I received an appeal from the secretary of a literary club in the old 
city of Hexham with its glorious abbey. He asked me to come and 
lecture, but added that the lecturers up to then had been so brilliant 
that no one had dared put a question. He was sure, however, that 
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when I came to give my address there would be plenty of debate 
and questioning. It was, indeed, a case of things that might have 
been put otherwise. I have often noticed that the believer in the 
Catholic religion is much more light-hearted about his faith than 
the agnostic who has abandoned it. An illustration of this was the 
contrast between the applause and expressions of disapproval with 
which my lectures were met in St. Philip’s, Newcastle. The only 
person shocked at this ‘desecration’ of the church was an agnostic 
lady. 

The Bishop of Newcastle was then Dr. Jacob, under whom I 
was afterwards to serve at Thaxted in the diocese of St. Albans. 
He was my cousin, but apart from this kinship he was always most 
friendly and helpful. It was my habit to lecture wherever I was 
invited. I spoke on Nonconformist platforms, and, on one occasion, 
accepted an invitation from Spiritualists. I took the opportunity 
of teUing them that they laid stress on the other side of the grave to 
the exclusion of the concerns of this life. I explained to them that 
the eternal life promised by our Lord had no reference to the future 
beyond death, but to the quality of the life that He would give us 
here and now, and in the coming Co mm onwealth. Eternal life 
had thus been defined by Plato and had passed into the thought of 
the New Testament in this sense. 

The clergy of Newcastle were upset by my visit to the Spiritualist 
meeting, and sent a round robin of protest to the bishop who, in¬ 
stead of replying, promptly threw it into the waste-paper basket. 

We felt the need of an organized Christian Socialist movement, 
and W. E. Moll, with Percy Widdrington and myself, called a con¬ 
ference at Morecambe to that end. Widdrington was an active 
Socialist and an able lecturer and had, with myself, emphasized the 
fact that a society was needed which would be fully Socialist in the 
ordinary sense understood by the secular Socialist bodies of that time, 
and yet should have a Christian basis. There were present at More¬ 
cambe Algernon West, James Adderley, Sam Healy of Mirfield, and 
Father Gr aham, a tall curate who was speaking at all kinds of 
Socialist meetings. At this meeting a society called the Churdi 
Socialist League was established; later there were added to it the 
names of Father Adderley, a vicar in Birmingham, and Father 
Pmchard of St. Jude’s in that same city, who was one of Barry 
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Jackson’s most valuable supporters when he founded the Birming¬ 
ham Repertory Theatre and was afterwards secretary of the English 
Church Union. George Lansbury joined us, and Lady Warwick, 
and at one time or another Stewart Smith, William Paine, and my¬ 
self were secretaries or organizers of the society. It was much 
more Socialist than the older Guild of St. Matthew, founded by the 
London educationist, Stewart Headlam. 

The offices of the guild were in the Strand, and they were com¬ 
bined with the offices of the League for the Taxation of Land Values. 

The weakness of the guild was that beyond a general support of 
the working-class movement it confined itself to land reform, and 
was dominated by the teachings of Henry George, Father Stewart 
Headlam’s writings were numerous; his Lessons from the Cross, 
his Socialist Church, his Priestcraft and Progress were among his 
many publications, but they were excelled by a commentary on the 
Church catechism called The Laws of Eternal Life, and some lectures 
on the Eucharist under its various titles which he called The Meaning 
of the Mass. He was, as I thought, more valuable as a- theologian 
writing on behalf of social justice, than as a politician under the 
influence of the land reformers. 

It was the more thorough-going Socialism, which included the 
problem of land, but did not shirk the question of interest, which 
made the Church Socialist League a necessity. Its basis was the 
belief that the Catholic Faith, as held and taught by the Church of 
England, finds its expression and application on the economic side 
in a Christian Socialism, which is not, as some appear to think, a 
particular variety of Socialism, milder than the secular brand, but 
economic Socialism come to by the road of the Christian faith and 
inspired by the ideas of the Gospel. 

For many years the Church Socialist League was the political 
sphere in which I found an outlet for my enthusiasm for social 
justice, and was the spearhead of the Christian Socialist movement. 



CHAPTER X 


FROM TYNESIDE TO THE THAMES 

On leaving St. PhUip’s, Newcastle, we went to Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
where I took an assistant chaplaincy for a priest who was bedridden, 
having injured his back in a mid-channel collision. We found 

i 

lodgings near the quay, but it was the dull season and its casino and 
the theatres were not open. There was little to do, but we took 
long walks in the flat and not very interesting country around 
the town. 

■ Our landlady was a charming Frenchwoman who looked after us 
as if we had been part of the family. Her cuisine was superb, and 
she would take as much trouble over the dishes she prepared as a 
Parisian chef. I still gratefully remember her filleted sole with 
chopped mushrooms served with a delicious sauce. We were happy 
at Boulogne, though we did not much like the chaplain. He was a 
handsome man, dressed in knee-breeches like a bishop, and he 
might easily have been mistaken for one. 

One day I brought to his bedside an exciting novel which I 
thought might relieve the invalid’s boredom; but he barely thanked 
me for it, for I had laid it down on the Bible, which he always kept 
by his bed. He remonstrated with me for having placed a secular 
novel on the Holy Word of God. 

I was surprised on Good Friday to see him in the church porch, 
and congratulated him on being well enough to attend the Three 
Hours’ Devotions which I was taking. ‘My dear Noel,’ he said, 
‘I’m going straight back to bed. I’ve only come to put a five- 
franc piece into the plate, which my daughter is holdin g . It will 
serve as a decoy, for none will dare to put in less, and I hope many 
will put in more.’ 

I noticed that the choir, who were pretty boy singers in blue 
cassocks, with ruffs round the collars of their surplices, hardly opened 
their mouths. I told the chaplain that I was passionately fond of 
music and, although I knew nothing about it technically, could per¬ 
haps train them. He said: ‘For heaven’s salte, do nothing of ±e 
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kind. I put them in the stalls for show, and my wife and daughters 
and other ladies of the congregation do the singing from behind.’ 

Ti^tpr I was subpoenaed by the chaplain’s solicitors in the case 
he brought a gains t the railway company. He was demanding one 
or two diousand pounds damages for the injuries sustained to his 
back. Fortunately, when I was put into the witness box, I was not 
severely cross-questioned, but even the litde I had to say was re¬ 
sented. The company was willing to settle the case out of court, 
offering the plaintiff a considerable sum in compensation. He was 
fool enough to refuse it and the case went against him, and he had to 
pay the costs of both parties. 

So we left Boulogne-sur-Mer, and I arrived in London to take up 
my duties at Paddington Green, where the vicar, A. L. Lilley, had 
invited me to work with him. 

The West End slums around Paddington always seemed to me 
more jaded and squalid than those of the East End, with its alert and 
bustling crowds. As chance would have it, I v?as to serve the 
dreary slums of Paddington from the precincts of Buckingham 
Palace. I coidd not at &st find lodgings in the parish, so at the 
invitation of my uncle and aunt. Sir Fowell and Lady Victoria 
Buxton, I stayed with them at the Rembrandt Hotel in Buckingham 
Palace Road. They motored me over on Sundays and other days 
to the parish, and at last I found a lodging with a Mr. Munday, 
who had, curiously enough, been one of those ex-butlers of Lady 
Maria Forester who had often been bimdled out of the house in 
Connaught Square by her brothers. Uncles Strange and Nassau 
Jocelyn. 

Mr. Munday must, I think, have been an agnostic, for one day 
when a tramp came begging for alms and he had supphed him with 
a handsome meal washed down with a glass of beer, the beggar 
devotedly thanked God for this good cheer. Mr. Munday im¬ 
mediately turned round on him and said: ‘Thanks where thanks is 
due; don’t thank God, but me, my man.’ 

My landlord made me as comfortable as he could, but in the 
streets round Paddington Green there is always a faint smell of ver¬ 
min and, do what he could, bugs and fleas were irrepressible. I 
therefore moved to rooms in the upper part of the Edgware Road 
near the Paddington Canal, but found them little better. My wife 
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had not yet joined me, for we were still on the look-out for a good 
flat. I began at once to develop the work of the parish in certain 
directions with which Canon Lilley was unfamiliar. I started 
services in the mission hall and arranged concerts and dramatic 
entertainments there which I thought would appeal to the sl ums . 
I have already mentioned the visit of Mrs. Crowe and the thinness 
of her audience. I tried every means of drawing the people, but 
they proved themselves equally indifferent to music, drama, and 
mission services. So I turned to the children and started the 
kindergarten and catechism on Sunday afternoons. I used the 
method of Saint-Sulpice with certain modifications. The children 
responded well, and I gathered together some able teachers to help 
me. This method was almost unknown at that time m the English 
Church, but Percy Dearmer was begioning to popularize it at St. 
Mary’s, Primrose Hfll. 

A. L. Lilley was very pleased with the results, but I suggested to 
him that as vicar of the parish he ought himself to come occasionally 
and address the children. We had a quarterly festival to which we 
invited the parents, and a procession of the children with the cate¬ 
chist in a cope. The vicar came on these occasions and wore the 
cope, feeling a little uncomfortable beneath its folds. He then gave 
the address. The girls were seated in the body of the church, 
while the boys occupied the gallery. I remember one of Mr. 
Lilley’s addresses in which he appealed to the children to give their 
whole hearts to God, or the Great Unknown, or ‘call Him what you 
will,’ and as his talk got more and more involved the children got 
more and more restless. The boys b^an hammering on the panel¬ 
ling of the gallery and the preacher, who never seemed to be dis¬ 
turbed by any interruption, when the din at last became unendurable, 
stopped short and appealed to them. He said: ‘Boys: I don’t wish 
to be unfair, but if indeed it be you who are making this noise, 
possibly by the impact of your boots on the wooden partition, which 
would cause a resounding sound, which might be the occasion of 
this disturbance, I would ask you to modify your performance.’ 
After this, I seldom invited him to take part in these services as I 
saw that his great talents lay in other directions. 

Canon Lilley was an eloquent preacher with the deep tones of a 
bell. He himself was a Modernist and the first exponent of the 
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French Catholic Modernist Movementj much of the literature of 
which he translated into English. 

Both in our own Church and more particularly in the Roman 
Communion, the Faith had been expressed in terms of funda¬ 
mentalism, but the higher criticism and the discoveries of physical 
science had made it next to impossible for thinking people to believe 
in the traditional creeds. This is well illustrated by the story of a 
scholar who said: ‘ They tell me I ’E be damned if I don’t believe the 
Athanasian Creed, and I ’ll be damned if I do believe it.’ 

Modernism was an attempt to show that the creeds could be re¬ 
interpreted in terms of modem thought without any loss to their 
essential and original meaning. Pope Leo XIII was a liberal- 
minded pontiff and was inclined to allow the movement up to a 
certain point. When George Tyrrell and Abb6 Houtin, and more 
especially the Abbe Loisy, were pressfiig the movement to ex¬ 
tremes, Monseigneur Mignot, the Archbishop of Albi, interviewed 
the Pope and interceded on their behalf with him. Leo XIII had a 
great respect for Mignot, who was himself a Modernist, and went 
so far, I believe, as to offer him the bishopric of Monte Carlo. 

There was a conference called by von Hugel at his house in 
London at which I was present. The Archbishop of Albi spoke of 
the ignorance of his clergy about the processes of biology, and 
produced certain bones which he believed would prove the Dar¬ 
winian hypothesis about the descent of man from lower forms of 
life. ‘But,’ said the good bishop, ‘the clergy only gape at me and 
the bones, and they go back to their parish the same as ever.’ 

Baron von Hiigel presented aU the members of the conference 
with George Tyrrell’s Oil and Wine, which he had had privately 
printed, and for which the author had had difi&culty in finding a 
Roman Catholic publisher. I still have my copy inscribed with 
von Hugel’s name. 

It is useful to contrast the Modernism of the Abbe Loisy with 
that of George Tyrrell. Loisy had been brought up in a rigid 
Romanism and was using Modernist arguments to defend it, but 
when this defence broke down, not altogether from the opposition 
of the authorities, but from its ovm inherent weakness, he became 
an atheist. I thi n k Tjnrrell was saved from this debacle by his 
Anglican traditions, which gave him a more liberal conception of the 
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Faith which enabled him to hold on after his escommnnication. 
His later confusion of thought which was expressed in his last booh, 
Christianiiy at the Cross Roads, led him to uncertainty but never to 
atheism. 

It was some months before my wife and I found a flat which was 
situated on Paddington Green itself. It had one disadvantage: at 
its back was a factory where they broke up damaged bottles for 
salvage. The noise was perpetual, but it enabled us to secure the 
flat at a low rental, the landlord explaining that it was not every one 
‘who would like them low bottles.’ Harry Roberts often visited us, 
and once was at work on some papers when we were out. He was 
startled by continual crashes and thought: ‘ Good heavens, the Noels 
must have got hold of a very careless servant. She ’ll have smashed 
the whole lot of their crockery by their return.’ At last he got up 
to remonstrate with her, and only then discovered the cause of the 
trouble. Among the broken bottles were sometimes undamaged 
specimens and we were able to buy from the landlord, for sixpence 
or a shilling apiece, wine decanters with two handles, sea-green in 
colour, which had contained the precious vintage of Capri. 



CHAPTER XI 


BOHEMIANS OF FLEET STREET AND THE HALLS 

When at Paddington I was interested in the curious byways of 
belief which abounded in London. There was at this time a strange 
group called the Christo-Theosophic Society which had its head¬ 
quarters at Sir Richard Stapley’s house in Bloomsbury Square, and 
it was at a Christo-Theosophic gathering that I first met Gilbert 
Chesterton. He was the speaker that day, and my wife and I sat 
at the back of the room and soon became convinced that he was 
the G. K. C. of the Speaker whose articles had impressed us as 
having the quality of genius. He was bubbling over with humour, 
and must have been a puzzle to the lady in. the chair, the highpr 
mathematician Mary Boole. We introduced ourselves to him at 
the close of the meeting, and he said it was a curious coincidence, for 
we would find a letter fi:om him awaiting our return at the flat. 
The letter ran; 

Dear Sre, 

Mrs. Boole who is, I think, a Mend we have in common, has been kind 
enough^ to suggest that I might have the pleasure of hearing you at Air. 
Stapley’s house on Tuesday where I believe you are going to read a paper. 
I hope to have the satisfaction of meeting you on that occasion and I 
understand that it will be at 4 o’clock. 

Yours in hope, but some haste, 

Gilbert K. Oeesterton. 

The close friendship that dated from the days of those meetings 
in Gordon Square continued until I came to live at Thaxted, and 
only became less intimate on his joining the Church of Rome. 

It was G. K. C. who introduced me to the literary editor of the 
Daily News, C. F. G, Masterman, who gave me work on that paper. 
This introduced me to the craft of journalism and opened up a new 
source of income. I became one of their regular reviewers, novels 
being at first selected for me, but as they came to value my con¬ 
tributions I was allowed to pick and choose among the works of 
fiction, biography, theology, and philosophy. This was good 
fortune, for I could avoid the trash unless it was trashy enough for a 
scathing article. When the books were of no great importance I 

did not sign my name, but sometimes I devoted a column to a 
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book over my signature. Among my discoveries was Leonard 
Merrick, to whose first novel I gave high praise. 

I had occasion to write an article which dealt trenchantly with the 
Total Abstainers or Sabbatarians. The editor, A. G. Gardiner, 
had himself no particular objection to this contribution, but altered 
it because it was likely to give offence to his Puritan readers. I pro¬ 
tested, and said that if he continued this course I must hand in my 
resignation. Gardiner was obdurate and so, for the time being, my 
connection with the Daily News was at an end. This meant a 
financial loss to me of an annual eighty to a hxmdred pounds which 
I could ill afford, but some months later Gilbert Chesterton inter¬ 
vened, and persuaded the editor to reinstate me without laying 
down any conditions. 

I was also, at that time, contributing a series of articles to the 
Daily Chronicle on the strange beliefs I have mentioned, and they 
commissioned me to go down into South Wales to report on the 
Welsh Revival. I asked the editor if I might postpone this for a 
year or so, as it might be more valuable to report on the results of 
the Evan Roberts revival than on its immediate influence. 

My first visit was not until 1908, when I spent a month or two 
in the revival districts, staying with clergy of the Welsh Church, 
ministers, miners, publicans, tradesmen—^in fact, with all sorts and 
conditions of revivalists and anti-revivalists. I was often asked 
what did the revival accomplish? Were its effects good or bad? 
When reporting the results of my visit I wrote: 

■ From the Puritan standpoint the immediate effects were good; the 
persecution of publicans, the indiscriminate attack on well-kept and ill- 
kept inns, the conversion of footballers from the iniquities of the football 
field, the burning of coloured jerseys, those last vestiges of colour that 
remained to offend the Puritan eye in black and pious districts, all these 
things are satisfactory, given that particular standpoint: but even here it 
should be noted that drink and sport have swiftly resumed their sway, mid, 
in the words of an old deacon in the Rhondda: ‘We Ve had a high time, 
but I am sorry we have little to distribute in the way of dividend.’ And, 
if we judge of results from the Christian rather than the Puritan view¬ 
point, the outlook is certainly depressing. What of real temperance, 
sobriety of life, humility, kindliness, and generosity re m ain? Favourable 
critics, themselves revivalists, think that out of every hundred converts 
ten may re main . Of these ten, how many are merely converts from drunken¬ 
ness to censoriousness, or what proportion of the ninety lapsed are more 
harsh and cynical than before, it is impossible to say. Most of the people 
I interviewed, and they were not hostile critics, doubt if four converts out 
of every hunted remain. The other day I happened to pick up a book 
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on the subject of begging, which records an actual conversation between 
professional beggars j one warns the other not to go to Wales, as the revival 
is over and the people’s hearts and pockets closed. 

Among other meetings I sometimes attended those of the Salva¬ 
tion Army at their headquarters in Oxford Street. I got into con¬ 
versation with one of the captains and asked him about their methods. 
Did they do anything to keep their converts and to build up their 
characters ? I was told of their holiness meetings which, attempted, 
with some success, to accomplish this. Here the Salvationists had 
the advantage over the leaders of the Welsh Revival, but the kind 
of religion they teach is open to criticism. 

Cecil Chesterton was an even more intimate friend to both of us 
than Gilbert, and spent many of his evenings at our flat on Padding¬ 
ton Green. He wrote verses to Miriam of a very afifectionaie 
character, and delighted both of us with the quickness of his wit. 
I always regarded him as a better politician than his brother, al¬ 
though I sided with the latter against him over his particular brand 
of Fabian imperialism. There was many an evening spent in 
Warwick Gardens at the house of their father and mother, when 
Gilbert and Cecil paced the room, in opposite directions, like the 
pistons of a twin engine, arg uing on this and on every subject under 
the sun. 

On home affairs I was entirely with Cecil, and admired liis courage 
when he took over the editorship of TJie Eye Witness from Hilaire 
Belloc, and fought the powerful interests in Parhament which had 
been guilty of the Marconi ramp. His wife has devoted a chapter 
in her book. The Chestertons, to his attack on Cabinet ministers and 
others, and to the trial for criminal libel which was its outcome. 

Later, I prepared Cecil for Confirmation, for his parents had 
brought him up in the vague beliefs of Unitarians and ethical 
societies, and through our friendship he had become convinced of 
the truth of the Catholic Faith. I had given him a long preparation 
in which humour was blended with a hberal interpretation of the 
creeds. I took him to St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, for the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. Unhappily, the ponderous and Protestant Bishop 
of Islington was confirming and gave the addresses. As the bishop 
droned on Cecil’s face drooped in dejection and discouragement. 

'he situation was saved by the vicar. Dr. Percy Dearmer, h anding 
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down from a stall a note which referred us to the Twenty-sixth 
Article of the Thirty-nine, and Cecil revived with a chuckle when 
he read: ‘The unworthiness of the ministers which hinders not the 
effect of the Sacrament.’ 

We often spent our Sunday evenings with Wilfrid and Alice 
MeyneU at their beautifully furnished house on the north side of 
Hyde Park. We met there Augustus John and W illiam Orpen who 
were painting remarkable canvases which Wilfrid urged us to buy 
at five pounds apiece. He was an art critic of acute judgment, 
and said they would be worth many hundreds of pounds in years to 
come. But alas, we had not the wherewithal to buy them. 

We became acquainted with the poet Francis Thompson, whom 
the Me 3 mells had lifted out of the gutter. Despair had driven him 
to drink and they put him on his feet again and gave him new hope 
in life. I liked Wilfrid MeyneU better than his wife, for Alice was 
always surrounded by an adoring crowd of young men. In my 
judgment, her verse did not merit this worship, although it was not 
without its beauties. I think that one of her couplets aptly de¬ 
scribes her: 

She is so circumspect and right; 

She has her soul to keep. 

She was always conscious of her own soul and its value and, in con¬ 
sequence, lacked that sense of humour which her husband possessed. 

The music-haUs then were infinitely more diverting than the 
variety shows of the present day. The haUs had their chairman, 
who rapped out the turns with something like an auctioneer’s 
hamm er. It was considered a privilege to sit at his table and to 
treat him to drinks. There was a little music-haU below the arches 
of Ch aring Cross station, and a pious society had hired a lugubrious 
looking man with sandwich-boards to warn aU that entered that 
this was the road to heU. I believe that this actuaUy increased the 
number who paid their money at the box office, for it lent a spice of 
naughtiness to the show. In fact, the entertainment was innocent 
pnnngh. With a few exceptions the comedians avoided indecent 
jokes, and when they were indecent they were also humorous. 
There were in the progr amm es red-nosed comedians and clowns, 
jugglers and acrobats. Tap-dancing and patterns in the sand 
were in vogue. 
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It was at this time that I renewed my friendship with the Sisters 
Emerald, whose dancing I had admired in Portsmouth. They 
were favourites on the London music-hall stage and their tap- 
dancing was deservedly popular although the songs that sometimes 
accompanied it, in spite of jingling attractiveness, were paltry. The 
sisters would come to the bar at the back of the gallery and drink 
with the audience, and Julie Emerald, who had been nicknamed 
Money, would introduce me and a young man who spent his spare 
time in the bookshop in Piccadilly as ‘my poet and parson friends.’ 

The Sisters Emerald belonged to the Irish family of O’Shea. 
The first pair of sisters were Eileen and Norah, and I was most 
devoted to Eheen. They were all Roman Catholics, but she was 
the most devout of them all. Their brother was a hefty bruiser 
who was well known in the boxing ring and well able to guard the 
honour of his sisters, but they did not want much guarding as they 
were thoroughly able to look after themselves. The father was a 
tailor, and when in his cups would leap on to the kitchen table and 
dance us an Irish jig and sing the melodies of Erin. 

The curious thing about these music-hall dancers is that they so 
often give a not-too-interesting performance on the stage and yet are 
so full of wit and originality in their private lives. Julie would come 
in from a Salvation Army meeting and imitate the poke-bonneted 
lassie who had addressed it and the response of various members of 
the crowd in an inimitable way which kept us all in fits of laughter. 
She was a great raconteuse. One day she came to lunch with us at 
Paddington Green. Until she met her she was a litde frightened 
at Atoiam, and said to me anxiously; ‘Shall I come as a lady or as 
myself?’ We decided it was better that she should come as herself 
and my wife soon put her at her ease. She took her to tidy herself 
before lunch, and was astonished when Julie took out her front curls 
and pinned them carefully to the pincushion, remarking: ‘A present 
from the boys, me dear.’ These were an unnecessary embellish¬ 
ment, as her own natural curls were delightful. 

An amusing but annoying visit was that of the Dukhobors, the 
English branch of a strange Russian sect who did not prove of much 
use in their own cotmtry, but who later emigrated to Canada, where 
they worked very hard on the land, but insisted on going about 
stark naked to the annoyance of the police. One night between the 
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hours of ten and eleven they arrived at our diminutive flat when we 
were out at the theatre. We returned to find the twinkling lights 
of many bicycles in the passage outside our door. My sister-in-law 
had unfortunately let them in, and these English people mingled 
with a few Russians filled the whole place. I had given one of those 
vague general invitations to their leader, with whom I had some slight 
acquaintance, to come and see us, but I had not meant him and his 
companions whom I had never met to stay several nights. What 
made matters more diffi cult was their having abandoned all belief 
in money, while our own stock was running low. 

As the London hotel-keepers still clung to this belief, the Dukho- 
bors expressed themselves as willing to stay with us, and in return 
for our hospitality they offered to work for us in any way we liked, 
from mending electric wires and reading the meter to moving our 
furniture and instructing us in the art of living. How we all 
managed to sleep in that three-roomed flat has always been to me 
a mystery. Miriam’s patience at last came to an end; so also did 
mine, for one day I returned to find that an article which I had 
written for the Daily News had in large part been censored by the 
leader of the group, who had blue-pencilled it to such an extent as to 
make it impossible to reconstruct. 

One of them, soon after leaving us, returned to Russia and in¬ 
flicted himself on a poor landlady in the city of Moscow. When 
she presented him with her bill at the end of the week he expressed 
himself as greatly shocked, and referred her to the Bibl^ saying: 
‘ See text, 1 Timothy vi. 10, and compare Luke x. 4.’ The land¬ 
lady was irreligious enough to be unmoved and took the matter 
to court. 

Gilbert Chesterton had now married and taken a flat in Batter¬ 
sea. We often went to see them there and spent hilarious evenings 
with Belloc as a feUow guest and consumed innumerable bottles of 
port from a neighbouring public-house. Less hilarious was the 
evening when Frances Chesterton, more serious and severe than 
her husband, tried to form a local branch of that mild and watery 
society for social reform, the Christian Social Union. Gilbert 
was to take the efiair and I was to be the speaker, and was invited 
to Hinnpr before the meeting. As the meal drew to its close the 
consumption of liquor, and the excitement of G. K. C. over some 
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argument or other with myself, made him oblivious of the time. 
His wife had insisted that he should put on his dress-clothes, but he 
delayed this operation so long that she thrust the whole lot of them 
into the dining-room, imploring me to dress him. This was a 
difficult job, but at last we got him ready, and we came into the 
drawing-room finding an' impatient audience awaiting us. Even 
then, when he had taken the chair at a frail table, with ink and 
papers and blotting-pad duly arranged, he kept dravsdng elephants 
and great-uncles and bishops on the pad, till Frances coughed 
nervously and said he really must begin. Then that great bulk 
arose and upset the table, and ink, papers, and pad were scattered 
in all directions. When the ink had been mopped up and the 
other things replaced, he at last introduced me in jocular vein. 
After I had spoken there were questions from the respectable and 
earnest congregation, for they could hardly be called an audience. 
An anxious young man arose and asked the chairman to solve his 
problem. He ‘ kept ’ one servant only and she had nowhere to go on 
her evenings out. There were no clubs for girls in the neighbour¬ 
hood and he was afraid she would be driven to the public-house. 
G. K. C. did solve his problem for him, though not in the way that 
he could have wished. He exclaimed: ‘What better place could the 
poor girl go to if the company and the Mquor there is good?’ The 
meeting broke up in confusion, and the efforts of poor Frances to 
form a branch of the C.S.U. were, for the time being, frustrated. 

A debating society was founded in Bedford Park of a mudi more 
Bohemian character. It was called the I.D.K. This ‘I Don’t 
Know Club’ appealed to Chesterton, but v;as not, so far as I can 
recollect, so poptilar -with Hilaire Belloc, who knew or appeared 
to know everything. Cartmel Robinson, the handsome Socialist 
vicar of the parish church, was often in the chair, and among the 
speakers were C. F. G. Masterman, Cedi and Gilbert Chesterton, 
myself, and many journalists of the neighbourhood. The debates 
were lively and controversial, and were more interesting to me, 
because the subjects were more -vital, than were the formal debates 
in Essex Hall. 

On one occasion I was matched against a gendeman called 
Mr. Jannaway of the Chrisradelphian persuasion, but he failed to 
meet my points, and was so slippery and evasive that I suggested 
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a new form of debate in which certain written questions should be 
placed before the opponents and read out by the chairman, so that 
each antagonist would be obliged to answer them, and failing this, 
would be disqualified. The suggestion was never developed, but 
I still think it would be of use in pi nnin g speakers to the point. 

One evening I debated with Hilaire Belloc, and G. K. C. was in 
the chair. The subject was ‘ Sociahsm versus Distributism.’ 
Belloc had a bad cold and neither of us was at his best, but the 
contest held the attention of the eager audience. When I had made 
out my case for Socialism, Hilaire Belloc replied with a passionate 
defence of the French peasant proprietor and individual owner¬ 
ship. He said that he had his own little plot of land in France 
and he would rather die than give it up. When he had resumed 
his seat and I was about to reply on the meanness of peasant pro¬ 
prietors and the auto-sweating of their families, he whispered to 
me: ‘I sold my plot last week, old chap.’ 



CHAPTER XII 


PUDNEY AND THE PAYCOOK 

Mr. Pudney was the carrier between the old-world town of 
Coggeshall and London. He owned the house called Paycocks that 
has since become famous. In his days it was divided into com¬ 
partments by matchboard walls, and most of its lovely oak carvings 
were covered over with layers of paint, while plaster ceilings hid the 
carved and fluted beams in several of the best rooms. It had good 
Georgian fire-places, but under these were discovered Tudor 
work of greater value. Coggeshall was little spoiled and its 
streets held memories of medieval days. Among its buildings 
of interest are the lovely parish church, now, alas, blitzed 
and largely in ruins, and the Woolpack Inn with massive beams 
and kingposts. 

When we left Paddington Green, we searched for a house in the 
neighbourhood of Rickmansworth, but Miriam enjoyed our expedi¬ 
tion in no very serious mood. Noel Buxton had just bought Pay- 
cocks from Mr. Pudney and had not yet found a tenant for it. So 
it was that we came to be the tenants of Paycocks, Coggeshall, and 
the tenancy was rent free. We lived there for five years, but it had 
exciting disadvantages. During the whole of our tenancy it was 
under repair, and we lived in an atmosphere of dust and white¬ 
wash and broken plaster. I have said ‘exciting’ because, in spite 
of extreme discomfort, we were thrilled by the discoveries of 
the exquisite Tudor workmanship under the plaster and match- 
boarding of later and heavier days. 

Noel had wanted to call in well-known professional architects, 
but at last we persuaded him to employ Ernest Beckwith, a local 
craftsman and dealer in old furniture. Beckwith told us afterwards 
that he had walked up and down outside Paycocks as a boy, and that 
it had been the dream of his life to restore it, but only a mirac le 
could have given him the job and now he had it. Beckwith pulled 

down the wooden partitions, removed the paint from the ceilings, 
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and made other inside improvements^ but his best work was on the 
exterior. A door had been completely blocked up^ and not even the 
arch of it was showing. We kept the plasterings but Beckwith 
cleverly restored the arch and decorated it with exquisite carving. 
The general pattern of the house v/as herring-bone in red brick and 
carved oak uprights. The broad door into the garden was linen¬ 
fold panels of oak with a broad, rounded arch at the top, delicately 
carved with birds and leaves with a figure of the original Paycock 
on a pedestal of the great post. Part of this gateway was original, 
but Ernest Beckwith added the carving. The wealth of windows 
was an outstanding feature. Later, stained glass was inserted with 
armorial bearings of the Buxtons and the Paycocks, for the house 
had been the cradle of the Buxton family when one of them, a 
young apprentice, had married his master’s daughter. They 
were weavers and wool merchants, and the pulley still remains 
at the back of the house by which the bales of wool were lifted 
and lowered. 

About two years after this dusty reconstruction, Miriam wanted 
to settle down and thought we had done enough, but I was anxious 
to find what lay behind the Georgian fire-place in the panelled room. 
So we began dl over again, pulled out the Georgian work, and dis¬ 
covered a carved Tudor breastsummer. This find urged us to 
search behind the other fire-places, where we found two more 
breastsummers of a like design, but less handsome. 

Among the furniture which Beckwith made for us was a long 
Jacobean table with bulging legs. He had obtained the oak from 
an old mill-wheel and from a medieval inn which was being pulled 
down at Witham. The table is now in the dining-room at Thaxted 
vicarage, as also a curved wooden fender and a high curved settle 
to keep out the draughts we suffered from at Paycocks. The cold 
was so intense that we sometimes sat over the fire in the hall with its 
wrought-iron basket and logs of wood surrounded by a tent of 
screens. 

On one such eveniug (it was Christmas Eve) we had a visit from 
a Bristol merchant called Tudor Pole, By a series of dreams or 
trances he had been led to discover what he believed to be the 
Holy Grail. Whether it was genuine or not, it was a very beautiful 
bowl in smoky-blue glass and inside the glass a pattern of gentians 
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of a darker blue. He and his sister, who acted as priestess, had 
fitted up a room in their house at Clifton as a shrine, and when the 
sister in her white robes had exposed the Holy Grail it was censed, 
and h 3 anns were sung to the Lord at the Last Supper. Tudor Pole 
saw visions and dreamed dreams, and on that night he told us of the 
ghosts he saw which haunted Paycocks. He saw enacted before 
his eyes the pleading of the apprentice for the hand of his master’s 
daughter, and the denial by the old man and his relenting afterwards 
at the entreaties of the girl. He related many other ghost stories, 
and it was difficult to get our litde girl Barbara to bed, so en¬ 
thralled was she at his tales. He said that if we dug up the 
brick floor near the fire-place we should find buried treasure, 
but Miriam was so sick of all the alterations and the mess that 
she flatly refused. 

The litde garden, which Miriam beautified and adorned with a 
dovecote, stretched down to the river Blackwater, a small winding 
stream which was so difficult to navigate because of the reeds and 
rushes that it was, for the most part, left in possession of the water 
birds who built their nests in its seclusion. We had a litde boat 
and were able to get up and down the river, and so unused were 
they to the passage of strangers that we came alm ost upon them on 
their nests. The stream made the garden very damp, and large 
dragon-flies of brilliant colour, almost the size of humming-birds, 
darted among the flowers and herbage. They were very poisonous 
and we sometimes got stung by them. 

The house was sometimes flooded and the dampness made for 
rheumatism. My wife suggested as a possible remedy that I should 
mow the lawn. She said my pains were increased by my always 
sitting at the study table writing. I obeyed and took the scythe, but I 
went to the work so violendy that the sc 5 rthe stuck in great lumps of 
the rough lawn. After half an hour or more at this, I went to bed 
for a month, and a local practitioner said that he could do no thing 
for me. I was in agony and could not move; a specialist was called 
down from London who gave me an injection of morphia, but 
finally we had to go to Harrogate where we took the waters, but I 
was so crippled that it was about a fortnight before I could walk 
what was called ‘the Ladies’ Mile,’ and then the journey had to be 
accomplished on Miriam’s arm. When I was convalescent we 
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were able to attend the concerts and listened to the orchestra under 
its conductor, Julian Clifford. The specialist had meanwhile 
committed suicide, and my wife, who had thought that my efforts 
would save paid labour, was depressed when she found that the 
bills amounted to fifty pounds or more. She never asked me to 
mow the lawn again, but I was determined not to be beaten 
and mastered the art of scything on one of the lawns of 
Thaxted. 

The old town of Coggeshall remained unspoilt because of its 
distance from the railway junction at Witham. Driving meant 
going a long way round, and we generally walked from the station 
through fields of daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, and the like which 
glowed in the sunset. 

Essex was, in those days, almost as politically backward as Surrey, 
but there was a group of Socialists among the textile workers at 
Courtauld’s works at Halstead, and they got into touch with us at 
Coggeshall, and we became intimate with their leader, who was a 
clever designer of silks and cottons. I think they had been im¬ 
ported from the Midlands where, as I have before said, the 
revolutionary movement was already a flourishing concern. In our 
conversations we discussed ways and means of furthering the cause 
we had at heart, and they arranged meetings for me both at Hal¬ 
stead and Braintree, where the old-fashioned firm of Warner was 
flourishing, and some of the textile designers may have been drawn 
from Yorkshire. There was, in any case, a group of Socialists in 
Braintree and in Boddng. We went further afield into the villages, 
but it was hard work to convince the Essex peasant of the necessity 
for Socialism. This I attempted to do on a much larger scale only 
when 1 reached Thaxted. 

I have said that Paycocks has since become famous, and the 
Cambridge historian, ^een Power, devoted a whole book to it 
published by Methuen in 1920. When we left, Nod Buxton 
found it difficult to find tenants owing to the floods and the difficulty 
of reaching town. Later, however, he made further alterations 
which rendered it more habitable in the winter. He put in central 
heating and a damp-course, and introduced more light into the dark 
panelled rooms. People were now able to read newspapers and 
books in the davlieht. and a sallerv was erected uostairs which 
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made it possible to reach your bedroom without going through your 
neighbour’s. The rooms looking out on to the garden were already, 
in our time, sun-traps; and in the breakfast-room the pigeons, and 
even robin-redbreasts, and other cheeky little fellows would insist 
on sharing our meals, hopping about the table and pecking at the 
butter and carrying off other titbits. 



CHAPTER XIII 


PRIMROSE HILL 

The fields from Islington to Marybone, 

To Primrose Hill and Saint John’s Wood, 

Were builded over with pillars of gold, 

And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood. 

WuxiAM Blake. 

So far I have described the lighter and more amusing side of my life 
at Coggeshall, but I have not mentioned the books I wrote there. 
Socialism in Church History entailed far-reaching studies in the 
writings of the prophets, the background of the gospels, and in 
primitive and medieval literature. It was really the preliminary 
for my later and better known Life of Jesus. These researches 
were more difficult because this original treatment of the Gospels 
and ±e early Church was a field htde explored in those days. 

In addition to this I gave a considerable amount of time to the 
preparation of my lectures in the towns and villages of Essex, but 
my main work was the Sunday duty for which I had been engaged 
by Percy Dearmer at St. A4ary’s, Primrose Hill. I generally spent 
firom Friday to Monday at St. Mary’s, was often the morning 
preacher, and took the catechism in the afternoon, sometimes singing 
Evensong. At first, before the vicarage was buUti I lived with the 
Dearmers in the house of Miss MulhoUand, who was his chirf sup¬ 
porter, and gave him rooms there and an office where he worked with 
his secretary. F. C. Eeles, afterwards one of the curators of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and now secretary of the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches, was learned in all liturgical 
matters and helped Dearmer in developing that magnificent cere¬ 
monial of the pre-Reformation Church of England for which St. 
Mary’s, Primrose HEl, became famous and which replaced the trashy 
ceremonies of the Romish movement. 

One of Dr. Eeles’s best pamphlets was The Ornaments Enhric 
(Mowbrays, Id.), which described all the ornaments required by the 
rubrics of the Church of England prayer book, including the vest- 
, ments, the altar with its two lights only, the ridels with their candles, 

the processional crucifix, the thurible and incense-boat, and many 
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others till then considered illegal. He also mentions the square 
cap, gown, tippet, and flowing surplice, the medieval cassock siWar 
to the long coat now worn by the Blue-coat boys, all these replacing 
■the lace cottas of the Romish clergy, which make them look as if 
they had borrowed their nieces’ chemises, and the soutane with its 
innumerable buttons which is so tight round the legs that you 
can hardly walk in it. The priests abroad, when they bicycle, have to 
tuck the soutane up round their waists, and I remember the comical 
figure cut by the cure in a village under Monte Rosa when I was a boy 
with his cassock tucked in above his waist, his knee-breeches show¬ 
ing as he leaped about with a butterfly net, like a hind on the lower 
slopes of the mountain. 

Dr. Eeles has written more important books along the same lines 
for the Alcuin Qub; and Dr. Percy Dearmer’s The Parson’s Hand¬ 
book has become the text-book for those in England who love a 
dignified ceremonial in accord with the traditions of the English 
Church. 

It was my first introduction to a Catholic ceremonial which 
appealed to the artistic imagination, and I thoroughly enjoyed the 
choir offices, the Litany in procession headed by the verger in his 
velvet gown and carrying his wand of office, and the High Mass at 
the church on Primrose Hill. 

It was a little marred for me by its too rigid adherence to the 
prayer book rite with its dislocated canon and Dearmer’s insistf^nr/* 
on reading one of the lengthy exhortations to Communion at every 
Sunday Mass, not for the beauty of its phrasing and its moving 
character—^for these addresses are very beautiful—^but to fulfil the 
legal point that they were ordered by the Reformers to be read. 
The other thing I disliked was the attitude of the organist. Dr. 
Goldsmith. Unlike Martin and Geoffirey Shaw he was a purist, 
and although his choice of music was admirable, it was above the 
heads of the congregation. Percy Dearmer hired congregational 
singing, but when I said to Goldsmith one day: ‘I think, at last, the 
people are beginning to join in that hymn,’ he answered: ‘Oh! then 
I ’ll change it.’ 

My sermons often dealt with pohtics and were popular expositions 
of CathoHc Sociahsm, but they became too revolutionary for an 
organ-builder who was one of the churchwardens, a man of substance 
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and an influential member of tbe congregation. One da}' be sent 
me my salary and accompanied the cheque by a warning tliatj unless 
this kind of preaching ceased, it would be the last I should receive. 

I cannot now remember my reply, but it was scathing, and I said 
that I would send in my resignation rather than endure the tuning 
of the pulpit by an impertinent oflScial who knew nothing about 
theology or politics. I kept a copy of my answer and showed 
both his letter and my reply to Percy. He said: ‘I know, Conrad; 
how delightful it would be if one could send him such a comment! ^ 
I told him it was already in the post! 

A meeting of the clergy and ministers of London had been ar¬ 
ranged for 13th February 1909, in Trafalgar Square, to protest 
against the many injustices inflicted upon the artisans and sweated 
workers of London, There was an immense crowd of clergy on the 
plinth in Trafalgar Square, and I was chosen to move the resolution. 
Dearmer was delighted that I was going and said how valuable my 
speaking up and down England on these subjects was. I then told 
him that I had been asked to convey an invitation to himself from 
the organizers of the movement, but he showed his usual tiirudity 
by saying that the thing was not in his line. In spite of such draw¬ 
backs, Percy Dearmer was the most generous vicar under whom I 
have ever worked. It is the general custom for the vicar to take the 
fees for marriages and funerals, and he adds to his income consider¬ 
ably in this way. Percy held this was most xmjust and insisted 
that whoever did the work should pocket the fee. He was always 
good-tempered under whatever stress of circumstances, and the 
times that Miriam and I spent with him and with Mabel, his first 
wife, at their vicarage by the church, are among my happiest 
memories. 

It was about this time that I went on a mission to the north of 
England to speak in various theatres and town halls on my favourite 
subject. Before going, I secured an interview at Fu lh a m Palace 
with Dr. Winnington Ingram, then Bishop of London. He dis¬ 
approved of Socialism, but thought that if my mission was a way of 
winning converts for the Christian faith it was aU to the good. We 
argued about Socialism, and he upheld the virtues of the competitive 
system. But in the end I knelt down and asked him for his blessing 
on my adventure, and he was so taken by surprise that he gave it me. 
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My adventure was very successful, as I was already popular 
with the audiences of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Carlisle. I now 
pressed further north at the invitation of the Clarion Club which 
had been formed by Robert Blatchford, who had acquired nation¬ 
wide fame by his publication of Merrie England, which was issued by 
the Daily Mail for the surprising sum of one penny. The price was 
amazing enough, but more amazing was its sponsorship by Alfred 
Harmsworth, afterwards Lord Northcliffe. It converted thousands 
to the movement, and was better than Bellamy’s Looking Backward 
or any other book or pamphlet issued on Socialism up to that time. 
Blatchford was as silent a man as Dr. Havelock Ellis or Dean Inge, 
and I was surprised when I was put next to him at some public diimer 
to find that I could not get a word out of him. His Socialism was 
spoiled by his far from intelligent attacks on Christianity and his 
determinist philosophy taken wholesale from the German philo¬ 
sopher Haeckel. His attitude in this matter did more credit to his 
heart than to his mind, for it was his pity for the poor that drove him 
to the conclusion that they could not be blamed for any thing that 
they did. He forgot that this applied equally to their rich oppres¬ 
sors. I had a controversy with him, as did also Gilbert Chesterton, 
in the pages of his weekly paper the Clarion, and he was quite unable 
to answer us. 

The Clarion Club organized a meeting for me at the Pavilion 
Theatre, Glasgow, which held an audience of three thousand people. 
The meeting was crammed to the doors, and I found that the 
building was so well constructed for sound that one was able to 
speak in an easy conversational manner and without that conscious 
effort which one had to put forward in much smaller halls. I walked 
up and down the platform and punctuated my serious points with 
some humorous sallies which the quick-witted Glasgow audience 
took up with delight. Their own interruptions cheered me on and 
I seldom felt so much at home as I did with this responsive crowd. 
I returned there every year, and even when Keir Hardie was speaking 
in another large haE on the same day the theatre was just as packed. 
The Glasgow people, although they appreciated the serious char¬ 
acter of my religious and political message, came to look upon me 
as a popular music-hall turn. 

During my stay at Primrose Hill, I renewed my acquaintance with 
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Stewart Headlam, and he tried to interest me in the ballet. It 
was not a form of art that attracted me, as the stiff ballet skirts 
spoilt the line of the human body and the performances were set 
and conventional. He introduced me to many of these dancers 
who were fellow members with me of the Church and Stage Guild. 

My friendship with these and other yoimg women may seem to 
many people frivolous and unseemly, and I am not sure that they 
are wrong in their judgment. But my camaraderie with them was a 
protest against Puritanism on the one hand and libertinism on the 
other. Even my father, who was certainly no Puritan, was cynical 
about dancing girls, and could not believe that many of them were 
living pure and clean Hves. I, however, had learned from Stewart 
Headlam that these yoimg women treated their art as a high calling, 
and he told me that Madame Genee, the premiere danseuse of the 
Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, would say a prayer before her 
appearances. In his Laws of Eternal Life he writes about the art 
of the dancer as sacramental, and quotes T. Gordon Hake’s lovely 
poem on The Dancing Girl It is worth requoting as the book is 
now out of print: 

On tiptoe poised amid a world of Song, 

As though sweet soimds allured her to the chase. 

She steps into the dance and threads a throng 
Of limbs that dazzle space. 

Till music drops, and the tired notes among 
She triumphs in the race. 

As one whose heart o’erruns the pregnant chords 
Of the soul’s tongue, so glides the dancing girl 
When passion’s flood in music’s steps she fords 
With nimble, circling swirl 
Of Hmb more fluent than the flow of words. 

As dizzily they whirl. 

Sweet thought must through the spirit’s darkness creep. 

Ere it see day; she all her bejng flings 
Into the dance: the music’s wondrous sweep 
Unto her footfall clings. 

And, as a nymph from out the billow leaps. 

From her soul’s fount she springs. 

Draped in her gossamer, where’er she goes 
A pliant fold her inmost grace repeats. 

While at her heart bums red the pa ntin g rose 
That on her bosom beats; 

But not the eyelash flame that hidden glows 
One watchful lover meets. 
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None dare interpret all her limbs express. 

That clad in music thus divinely move; 

Those arms would all embrace, those lips caress 
The heaven-descending dove; 

More than the thought dare dream of they confess. 

Because their art is love. 

Many young men and women were attracted to the mission 
which, about this time, I was holding in the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Charing Cross Road. It was the church of unpopular 
causes where Stewart Headlam and Charles Marson often preached, 
and the annual service for the Church and Stage Guild was held 
there. This mission was an attempt to break from the revivalist 
services with their ‘ Glory for me’ gospel, and the vicar of St. Mary’s 
welcomed it. To advertise the mission we used large posters, with 
a bacl^ound of black, on which were emblazoned in red letters 
the invitation to the church, and such passages as ‘He hath made of 
one blood aU nations.’ 

St. Mary’s had originally been built for a Greek community, but 
now its high altar, with six Italian candlesticks, is raised above the 
level of the church by a remarkable series of steps. In the Lady 
Chapel, which was screened off by an iron grill, there was a lovely 
altar-piece painted by Selwyn Image. It had, in those days, a 
large crucifix on the wall outside, facing Charing Cross Road, with a 
lamp burning in front of it. The entrance into the yard was the 
property of the London County Council and they had their school 
at the end of the passage. I got to love the church very much for 
the sake of its old associations, and was dismayed when passing 
down Charing Cross Road a few years ago to find that it was being 
demolished. 

The mission was nm on entirdy new lines. It did not attract 
many of the ordinary worshippers ftom London churches, but it 
did attract people who had not darkened a church door since they 
had been baptized or married. They had no conception that 
politics and art and drama could have any connection wiA religion. 
They did not accept my teaching without questioning, which was 
just what I wanted; but a new feature of my missioning was that I 
had hired the Social Democratic Hall in Maiden Lane where the 
night after my sermons they came to debate the problems raised in 
them. The crowds grew in nxunber until, at the end of the ten 
days, the church was padded. Sometimes the Chestertons came 
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with Hilaire BeUoc, and many priests and Nonconformist ministers 
sat cheek by jowl with actors and music-hall stars. Among the 
people I converted was Jack Grant, who was running a mission under 
Streatham parish church. He was a very eloquent preacher, but 
confessed to me that tmtil his conversion he had had nothing to say. 
He was a good debater, and in the after-meetings in Maiden Lane 
his questions were searching and his contribution sparkled with 
epigrams. 

Generally people are implored to come to a mission, but although 
I had to make the entrance to the church free, I charged them 
sixpence apiece for the after-debates. This method I adopted 
later in my Essex Hall lectures, much against the advice of my 
friends, who said that no one would come. I knew my Londoners 
better than that and understood that they would feel that if they had 
to pay for entrance they would get something worth listening to. 
Anjnvay, the hall in Maiden Lane was packed to the doors, as were 
also my later lectures in Fleet Street and the Strand. On the top 
of this I had the audacity to take a collection, and we netted quite a 
good sum. 

Jack Grant’s mission at Streatham Hill under this new impetus 
began to flourish exceedingly, and althoxigh some of the Colonel 
Blimps of his day complained to his vicar of this attempt to turn 
Streatham upside down with revolutionary teaching, his superior 
let him go on, not out of any particular ssonpathy with his message, 
but because he liked to see the mission church filled. Godfrey 
BeU was assistant curate in a place near by and Jack attempted to 
convert him, but although he might have been slightly influenced, 
it was not till he and his wife came to Thaxted some years later that 
the leaven began to work. 

When we were living at Paddington Green, we came to know 
Harry Roberts very well. We had met him at Carbis Bay where 
we had rented one of Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s houses. He had had a 
flourishing practice at the market town of Hayle near by. It was 
characteristic of him that he had fled from the place when they had 
wanted to make him mayor, as he said he must be getting popular 
and respectable. He was building up a practice in Harford Street, 
Mile End Road, and his life there and that of his daughter Hazd 
are described in Sixpenny Pieces by Neil Lyons. Most of the artists 
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and notables of the day gathered there, but it was always in tlie time 
when they were hard up and before they had become notables. 
We there met Spencer Pryse, the clever poster designer who became 
famous during the 1914-18 war. There were also novelists and short- 
story writers and down-and-out actors. One day we asked Harry 
what was the meaning of a wooden bowl in the middle of the table 
with crowns and half-crowns. He said: ‘My pals are always hard 
up and want to borrow money, and I tell them not to bother me but 
to help themselves. They can repay when they hke, and sometimes 
they don’t repay at all, but what’s the odds ? ’ His landlord was one 
of the more objectionable type of the East End Jew. He kept a 
kosher restaurant in the Mile End Road, where we often had our 
meals. He wanted to raise Harry’s rent exorbitantly and threatened 
him with eviction unless he paid. Dr. Roberts refused to do any¬ 
thing of the kind, and the landlord would not even give him a penny 
compensation for the improvements he had made in his house; so 
Harry went round with a hammer and smashed the bath and lavatory 
basin to smithereens and rented a house next door. 

To return to Paycocks, I was getting weary of it because of the 
floods, and because I felt that, in spite of my researches for the 
books I had written, I was not doing quite the work I wanted to do. 
So we were relieved one morning when we received a telegram from 
Lady Warwick asking me if I would accept the living of Thaxted. 
I had already been in its neighbourhood doing duty under Canon 
Steele at Saf&on Walden. I sometimes stayed at the vicarage, but 
they often put me up at a lovely old inn in the market place, called 
‘The Rose and Crown.’ Canon Steele was a Conservative and his 
congregation was highly respectable, and included the Tory member 
of Parliament. I had, therefore, to present my gospel with circum¬ 
spection, but managed to get a great number of people interested 
who, when I now visit Walden, remember the sermons and are 
grateful for the point of view expressed in them. One of these is 
the librarian of the Literary Institute. 

It was extraordinary that I never went over to Thaxted during 
my three months at Walden, so it came as a delightful surprise to 
myself and my wife when we first visited it. A friend had chartered 
for us a motor car. Cars were rare in those days. We saw the 
church standing out with its delicate spire some miles off as we 
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crossed the common near Horham Hall. When we entered it 
our hearts saxik, as it was mouldy, with curtains adorned with a 
pattern of IHS, and although chairs had supplanted the old 
panelled benches in the nave, the matting beneath them was dam p 
and gave out an unpleasant odour. Before each chair was an 
equally mouldy Bible box upholstered in some dark material and 
containing the hymn book and prayer book and Bible of those who 
claimed the seats and did not even pay for them. But we saw the 
possibilities of the church with its wide aisles, wider than the nave 
itself. 

The altars were adorned with fretwork tiers of shelves with 
Brummagem brass candlesticks whose candles were seldom, if ever, 
lit. I went into a chapel beyond the organ and knelt down and said 
a prayer. I asked for the guidance of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
I had been writing in a Nonconformist weekly and defended Thomas a 
Becket and his fight for the people. I had rashly ended the article 
by suggesting that my Nonconformist readers should ask for his 
prayers. I knew that this meant almost certain dismissal, and it 
was not many days before the editor wrote saying that they no longer 
had space for my contributions. 

Now, m this unknown chapel, I appealed to the saint, and I felt 
his hand on my shoulder and his voice telling me that this was the work 
that God was giving me to do. I left the church greatly refreshed, 
and I went into a shop opposite to buy some post cards, and asked to 
whom the chapel was defeated. ‘To St. Thomas of Canterbury,’ 
was the reply. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THAXTED 

As Thaxted Church is fair to sec 
So may our lives in God’s sight be. 

Charles Daemon. 

My first struggles at Thaxted were not over ceremonial or politics, 
but over the padded Bible boxes and other similar treasures of ‘the 
people who count.’ They had thrust the labourers to the back of 
the church and into the side aisles, and when I suggested their 
removmg their Bible boxes if I gave them some other place to keep 
their possessions, they were indignant. I had introduced a sung 
Mass at nine o’clock, but had not interfered with the glorified Matins 
of the conventional hour. Musically, I did not approve of the 
accompanying of the versicles and responses by the organ. One of 
the churchwardens came into the vestry and said that unless I 
rescinded my new arrangements he would take up his Bible under 
his arm, march out of the church, and resign his wardenship. To 
his astonishment I shook him warmly by the hand and said good¬ 
bye. He had been warden under my predecessor, who had con¬ 
verted him perhaps to some form of religion, but certamly to cricket. 
They were both enthusiastic cricketets. 

My advent had not been made more easy by the preaching of a 
neighbourk^ Socialist vicar. Just before I arrived, he held a 
meeting outside the Guildhall and infuriated the people, not so 
much by his Socialism as by his way of presenting his message. 
His meeting broke up in confusion and the police had to protect 
him from violence. As he left, he exclaimed: ‘If I have chastised 
you with whips, there is comity one among you to chastise you 
with scorpions.’ This may have been well meant, but the result 
was that the Thaxted crowds threatened to stone Dr. Jacobs, Bishop 
of St. Albans, who was to induct me to the living, and my other 
supporters. I was staying at Easton Lodge with Lady Warwick 
at the time and among her guests were Canon Adderley and Dr. 
Percy Dearmer and others whom she drove over for the ceremony. 

Angry crowds lined the approaches to the church, but no stones 
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were actually thrown. The service passed over quietly and, as is 
tlte custom on these occasions, the new vicar had to toll the beU. 
There is a tradition that the number of the strokes which he tolls 
will be the number of his years as vicar. I rang the great tenor beU 
nine times, and Miriam thought I should never last as long, but I 
have been in Thaxted thirty-two years. 

My concession to the ordinary congregation that they should 
stiU have their matins at eleven, if they would leave the people 
alone who preferred the Lord’s service at nine o’clock, was not 
appreciated. I had abolished the surpliced choir of men and boys, 
for the men never turned up for practices, and asked the men who 
were really keen to join a mixed choir with women and girls. Two 
or three of them did, but the rest left in high dudgeon. The elevai 
o’clock congregation was asked to have its own music practices as 
the new choir had to concentrate on the music of the earlier ser¬ 
vice. They held an indignant meeting at Claypitts Farm, the owner 
of which was Mr. Tredgett, the people’s churchwarden. He was 
an old-fashioned farmer and a humble man with whom we got on 
very well, but I was sorry that he lent his house for this meeting to 
which the invitations were secret. One of these, however, happened 
to fall into the hands of George Chambers, my first assistant curate 
and what was the consternation of the protesters when he turned up 
in their midst! 

My first struggle had been over Bible boxes and, in some sense, 
this had been a struggle for the poor, because the owners of the 
boxes had thrust the labouring men into the background. These 
persons claimed their particular seats and did not even pay for them, 
and when I suggested that we should adopt the rule that was current 
in pew-rented churches of the seats being considered free three 
minutes before the service, they rejected the proposal. If they 
were late, and their poorer neighbours had taken possession of the 
seats, they attempted to turn them out. 

My next fi ght was for a decent ceremonial. We had already 
introduced vestments, but it was not until Easter of the following 
year (I had been inducted on St. Matthew’s Day, 21st September 
1910) that we began to use incense at the nine o’clock Mass. The 
organist threatened to resign, but I used the same methods with her 
as with the vicar’s churchwarden. 

*D 
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My work before coming to Thaxted had been desultory, and 
although I had put in an immense amoimt of research on my books 
and for my lectures, I was glad now to have a pitch of my own and 
to settle down to more serious and continuous study. By the kind¬ 
ness of Lady Warwick I was provided, not only with an assistant 
curate, but with a lay secretary, Charles Jenkinson. I had known 
him years before when he had been an Evangelical, and he had asked 
me if it were possible to join the Church Socialist League without 
modifying his theological position. I had answered that it was 
possible, but gradually the whole theory of Socialism led him to the 
Catholic Faith, although he adopted it in its modernist form. Later, 
he took Orders, and Ms name has since become associated with the 
Leeds Housing Scheme, for wMch he was responsible. It was based 
on a flat-rate system, where the poorer tenants paid less and the 
richer more for their apartments. He was elected to the Leeds 
Town Cotmcil by an overwhelming majority, and the bishop was so 
pleased with him that he freed him from much of Ms parish work by 
giving him an assistant, and by building him a new vicarage to re¬ 
place the house in the railway yard, where the din of the shunting 
trains would have made work for any one less tough than Jenkinson 
impossible. Through the jealousy of the tenants, who objected to 
their poorer neighbours having their rents reduced, Charles Jenkin¬ 
son feU out of favour and failed to be returned to the council. 

At Thaxted, tMs toughness of Ms stood me in good stead, and on 
one occasion we worked continuously for two nights and two days 
writing a pampMet called Church and Chapel wMch we are stiH 
selling, but in the end I collapsed and fainted and he had to lift 
me from the floor. Something of tMs movement is described in 
Ethel Simcoe’s book on Thaxted in an epilogue wMch I contributed. 
I venture to quote a few paragraphs from it here. 

The revolutionary teaching at Thaxted may be studied in books and 
pamphlets on sale in the church, but the Thaxted experiment is by no 
means only concerned with the pidpit and the press, but just as much with 
me life of a group and the expression of that life in worship. Thaxted is 
becommg a place of pilgrimage for those who are tired of the sluggish 

of much modem Nonconformity and of the 
C. of E. We are proud to claim membership of the Church of England 
for she is the ChurA of Anselm, of Becket, of those such as Langton and 
Jolm Ball who fought for the freedom of the people, the Church of Laud 
m h^ fi^ht against a narrow Calvinism and the oppression of the poor, 
and m suU more modem times, the Church of Maurice and Kingsley, of 
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Scott Holland and Stewart Headlam. All this the Xhxirch of England’ 
calls to mind, but the ‘C. of E/ is only another name for the Establish¬ 
ment, and the Establishment is the religion of the ratepayer, and the 
religion of the ratepayer is not a religion but a disease. 

Now what is there in the Thaxted worship which scandalizes the ‘rate¬ 
payer’ and attracts many in the town itself and many pilgrims from all 
quarters ? Perhaps it is the homeliness and unconventionality which many 
people appreciate. The organ and surpliced choir no longer predominate. 
The processions on High Days and Holidays include not only the cere¬ 
monial group in bright vestments, but the people themselves, children 
with flowers and branches, women in gay veils, men with torches and 
banners, all this colour and movement centring round the Lord Christ 
present in the Eucharist. We preach the Christ Who all through His life 
stressed the value of the common meal, the bread and wine joyously shared 
among His people, the Mass as prelude to the New World Order in which 
all would be justly produced and equally distributed. The Lord thus 
chose the human things of everyday life, the usefifl bread and the genial 
wine, to be the perpetual vehicles of His presence among us till His 
kingdom should come on earth as in Heaven. But all this involves politics, 
and we are often rebuked for mixing politics with religion. Well! the 
blind following of any political party, the politics of the party hack, these 
are certainly not the business of the pulpit; but politics, in the wider sense 
of social justice, are part and parcel of the gospel of Christ, and to ignore 
them is to be false to His teaching. Worship and beauty are not to be 
despised, but worship divorced from social righteousness is an ab om ination 
to God. 

The Church of England is at long last waking up to this chal¬ 
lenge. The Archbishops in their fifth report on economics are 
alive to it^ and roundly condemn the present industrial system. 
The Archbishop of York is proclaiming the rights of the unemployed 
and the poor; Archbishop Temple of Canterbury led a campaign 
against the slums; but only, as they themselves admit, by a com¬ 
plete change in the present system, and the bringing in of God’s 
co-operative Commonwealth, can all men come into their own. 
Our ovra diocesan, the Bishop of Chelmsford, while warning the 
faithful against mere party politics, is emphatic on the duty of the 
Church to give a lead to the nation on political issues which involve 
questions of social morality. 

If the Church is to be regarded as exceeding its duties when expressing 
its opinion on everything which is included imder the term ‘Politics’ 
to-day, this will mean in practice that the Church will be expected to r em a in 
silent, and to stand mutely with its hands tied, when great social and moral 
issues are in suspense. This seems to me an intolerable position to ask 
the Church to adopt. {Chelmsford Diocesan Chronicle^ April 1934.) 

The congregation of Thaxted church unanimously endorsed this 
standpoint at its annual meeting in the year of grace 1934. 

Some years ago I contributed a chapter to a book called The Great 
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State, My essay was called ‘A Picture of the Church in the Great 
State/ I forget who was the original editor who had asked for my 
contribution, but he retired in favour of H. G. Wells, whose name we 
considered would make the book a best-seller. We were right, for 
it was translated into many languages, and I have a Scandinavian 
copy of it on my shelves to-day. When I sent in my copy, H. G. 
Wells at first refused it. I think my defence of the Confessional had 
ofiEended him. But I pointed out that I had a contract with the 
former editor which he was in honour bound to hold by. 

I will quote from my chapter in The Great State, I imagined 
Thaxted Church as a cathedral, as was at one time intended. 

At last I came upon the cathedral, as we must now call it, for every 
group of parishes has its bishop who is in more than name a ‘^father in 
God’ to his priests and people, and not, as too often in the past, a feeble 
person remotely overlording a vast area and following instead of forming 
public opinion, his mind a tangle of concessions and his days a round of 
trivialities. The people themselves are nowadays consxalted in the election 
of the clergy, a custom which recalls the choice of Ambrose to the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Milan by acclamation of men and wom6n, and even little 
children, and replaces the intrigue and secrecy of the past. Many ‘Con- 
gregationalists’ welcomed the change, and now exist within the Church 
as a guild, with particular methods and a standpoint of their own. But 
although diere still remain certain small and independent coteries of the 
pious—^and perhaps not illogicaUy, for their forefathers became separatists 
from the Unity of Christendom not so much in protest against the private 
patron as in championship of the private congregation, holding no brief 
for the common people, but only for the ‘people of God’—modem sec¬ 
tarianism has lost point and vitality, for the people believe that the Church 
is an army for the quickening and confirming of a Kingdom of Righteous¬ 
ness, and that through the comradeship of arms men and women attain a 
gracious and eternal personality. 

To the majority the idea of‘free’ and competing churches has therefore 
become meaningless, and is oxnly upheld by the sects themselves on the 
assumption that Christ did not fotmd a Fellowship, but a number of sky¬ 
seeking cliques or comfortable ‘homes of the spirit’ which do business as 
drug stores and insurance companies for a restricted clientele. 

Within the Church itself, however, there exists a great variety of ideas 
and a great variety of worship. There are to be found within its organiza¬ 
tion many companies whose members before the great changes had been 
dissenters; each has its shrine or oratory, and emphasizes some one or 
other aspect of truth, but without breaking away in thought or emotion 
(heresy) or in organization (schism) from the bond and proportion of the 
Catholic Religion. In the cathedral, for instance, there is an oratory 
dedicated to Wisdom, containing a library of books, where people come 
for study and contemplation; no public service is held here, but it is the 
favourite meeting-place for a Guild of Friends, who use it for the purposes 
of silent adoration. 

The common worship of the Church is elaborate, for it is the people’s 
tribute to the Supreme Ritualist who is making a rich and complex and 
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visible world with its pageantry of days and nights, and of the varying 
seasons. But to many of the Guilds the ceremonial worship makes no 
special appeal. They are present at it as an act of Fellowship from time 
to time, but find their particular satisfaction in simpler exercises of the 
spirit in which, indeed, the whole people frequently join. 

In my wanderings about the cathedral I came upon a certain oratory 
with many kneeling figures rapt in prayer, penitents awaiting their turn 
to make confession; for the new people is intensely practical, and their 
religion is not merely an affair between the private soul and the private 
God, but between the individual and a God-penetrated Society and its 
minister. They believe that man has not only the power on earth to 
commit sin, but power on earth to forgive sin, and they glorify God who 
has 'given such power unto men.’ They think in terms of fellowship; 
goodness is that which helps: evil is that which injures the community. 
The most secret vice by decreasing or deflecting the energies of service is 
a sin against the whole family of God, and requires the forgiveness not only 
of God, but of man. In an anti-social age everything from religion to business 
had become distorted, neurotic, excessively introspective, but now the 
sacraments were again the witnesses and effectual signs of social grace. 

This contribution to The Great State^ and my epilogue to Ethel 
Simeoe’s Thaxted will give readers some idea of the movement I 
was trying to establish in my parish. 

While George Chambers, my first curate, was with me, he visited 
the parishioners as no one else has done, and is, even now, a mine of 
information on their lives, their relations, and their habits. But he 
was nervous in the pulpit and would get confused in announcing 
his texts. He once said, ‘My text is taken from such-and-such a 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephebrians’; no one will ever know 
whether he meant Hebrews or the Ephesians, and one wishes that 
the Apostle had written such a letter, because it sounds so perfectly 
right. Again, one Sunday morning, he gave out his text from the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, such-and-such a chapter and such-and- 
such a verse, and then he began: ‘And Jesus said, “Oh! I publish 
the banns of marriage between So-and-so, bachelor, and So-and-so, 
spinster,’’ ’ Apart from these eccentricities, he was a devoted parish 
priest and I missed him very much when he had to leave us. 

He often stayed with us at Paycocks and had there developed a 
sense for old furniture and other beautiful things. He had been 
caught by the Abbot of Caldey, and at the age of sixteen had been 
persuaded to take perpetual vows. He was quite unsuited to the 
life of a Benedictine monk, and at last was able, with the consent of 
the abbot and the Archbishop of Canterbury, to get his vows can¬ 
celled and to work as a secular priest. He showed his independence 
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of mind by joining the Social Democratic Federation, and, I believe, 
became a member of the executive. 

We had, with some difficulty, secured the consent of our bishop 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to make alterations at the 
vicarage. We raised a loan from Queen Anne’s Bounty for this 
purpose. We pulled down a middle wall and removed a dark 
passage, widened the staircase, and put in the present windows. 
Before this, the entrance had been in the middle of the first room 
leading to a pretentious drive; the floor had been covered with 
oilcloth and a Tortoise stove had stuck its ugly nose far out into 
the room. 

The local builder was proverbially slow in his efforts, and we sat 
for some weeks shivering in the winter cold with the window panes 
out and only tarpaulin to shield us, but George was immensely 
cheerful and helped us to endure these interminable delays. 



CHAPTER XV 


PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE 

I HAVE borrowed tie title of this chapter from Hugh Walpole’s 
attractive novel. It may seem a little pretentious since, while the 
period that the chapter covers was the time of the first world war, 
I am concerned in it with the happenings in the small Essex town of 
Thaxted. But we are parochially minded in Thaxted, and we date 
everything from before or after the Battle of the Flags. In giving 
me the cure of souls, and providing me with a considerable amnnnt 
of help. Lady Warwick had hoped that I would use Thaxted as a 
pied-d-terre, leaving my assistants to do most of the parish work 
while I careered up and down the country giving Socialist lectures. 
I had always considered my lectures important, but, when at last 
I had a church of my own, I wanted to sti(^ to my parish and develop 
the local work. 

After George Chambers left me. Jack Grant joined my staff. 
He was one of my closest fiiends and had been one of my converts 
at the mission in the Charing Gross Road. Grant was a brilliant 
preacher with a keen and origmal mind. Unluckily his health was 
bad, and he died at an early age, soon after he left me for a cure 
of his own. 

We had for some years in Thaxted a unique parish magazine 
printed on hand-made paper, and of such a quality that Dr. J. N. 
Figgis of Mirfield, the author of The FeBowskip of the Mystery and 
The Churches in the Modem State, recommended that it should be 
universalized as an inset for local parish magazines throughout the 
country. The Country Tovm, as the magazine was named, came to 
an untimely end, and Jack Grant wrote its dying swan-song and also 
his own in the last number. I cannot find my copy, but have before 
me a quotation from his ardde: 

We have given ourselves to God’s cau 8 e 9 for what our sinful souls are 
worth, have made up our minds to maintain God’s quarrel as the business 
of our life. Thus, when we are fighting for Him and not for our ovm hmd, 
and as long as we are doing our little best, defeat has no st^; it brings 
no rankling agony of thwarted ambition, no depressing sensation of shanie, 
neither does it surprise us; on the contrary we more or less expert it. 
Success is not our business. That is in God’s keeping. Our part is to 
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obey our Captain’s orders and not to care a tinker’s curse what the result 
may be as far as we are concerned. We must not fear the biggest odds. 
We must not merely aim at success and embark only on enterprises that 
are tmderwritten at Lloyd’s. Once you start out to be a success you are 
lost. You will find yourself engaged in a never ceasing series of duels 
for your own petty self, to save your precious skin, scared at each corner 
lest the knife-bearing assassin be on the watch, quaking every time that 
big bully. Captain Majority, comes in view. 

Among my most valued parishioners at this time were Franklyn 
Dyall, the actor, and his friend Cha rles Dalmon the poet, who, with 
FranMyn’s baby son Valentine, had come to live at Becket House, 
Franklyn was a strikingly handsome man, still in the struggling days 
of his theatre career. He became very popular in Thaxted, and 
when with his beautiful voice, he read the lessons in church, the 
people'flocked in from the pubHc-houses and the streets to hear him. 

Charles Dalmon loved Thaxted church, and he was one of the 
few people my wife could trust to help her with the decorations. 
When we removed some screens which obstructed the view of the 
high altar, and before they were replaced with old open-work rail¬ 
ings, he used the earth which had been their foimdation for plant¬ 
ing clumps of brightly coloured flowers, interspaced with lighted 
candles in taU candlesticks; the effect was origmal and pleasing. 

Dalmon was a poet whose delicate verse should be better Imown. 
He was first discovered by my father, and became known as the 
poet of the Sussex Downs. He sings of the dew-ponds and the wild 
thyme, and the juniper bushes, and the harebells roxmd about 
Chanctonbury Ring, and of the downland villages, of the river Arun, 
and the wide-spreading Sussex Weald. He published many slight 
volumes of his cameo-Uke verse, and among those I still possess 
are Song Favours and A Poor Maw’s Riclies. It is a pity that he has 
not found his way into more of our anthologies. When we were 
trying to get him into Charterhouse, Lord Baldwin proved a valuable 
ally, having always loved his verse. His body might have been 
brought to Thaxted, but it was thought best that he should remain 
among the brethren of that ancient foundation where he had found 
rest and happiness. 

After Jack Grant had left, Harold Mason joined my staff. He 
had been a student at St. Paul’s Brotherhood, Bardfield, and had 
often come over to Thaxted and loved the teaching and the services. 
He was then much enamoured of Romish ways, and walked about in 



a many-buttoned cassock and a birelta. At Thasted he came to 
understand that the Roman position was untenable, and that the 
Church of England could supply a stately ceremonial and a reasoned 
doctrine which put Romish practices into the shade, and made it 
unnecessary to believe in everlasting torment, a static Purgatory, the 
sale of indulgences, and the like. 

Harold Alason was not to be prevented from coming over to 
Thaxted by the fact that the principal of his theological college 
had put it out of bounds. This was partly because Mr. Mears, 
the principal, did not wish the students to be infected by my re¬ 
publicanism and anti-imperialism, and pardy because he was an¬ 
noyed that they were deserting their own services in fevour of those 
at Thaxted. He has much changed since those days, and now looks 
on Socialism with almost kindly indulgence. One of his sons. Jack 
Mears, who took Orders, became a Socialist and may have influenced 
his father, and his softenings towards our doctrines may also, in 
part, have been due to the arguments of Harold Mason and myself. 

When Harold came to me, after he had held one or two assistant 
curacies in the north, he got together again the Scouts, whose 
numbers had diminished after Father George Chambers had left, 
and made them as keen as they had ever been, while he gave them the 
discipline that they much needed. It was while he was with me, 
I think, that Major-General Francis Vane, a descendant of the 
famous Harry Vane, came to inspect the scouts. He appeared in 
full-dress uniform and kid gloves of a primrose hue. We supplied 
a bottle or so of whisky, but he had brought his own in his suitcase, 
as, he said, many vicarages offered him water or ginger-beer. He 
treated the Scouts as soldiers and ordered them with a certain pom¬ 
posity, which the boys seemed to enjoy. His visit had been 
advertised in the town and, by chance, there turned up to see me 
that very day Captain White, the son of the hero of Ladysmith. 
Captain White had formed and drilled the army of Eire rebellion 
which resisted our imperial forces, then under the leadership of Sir 
Francis Vane. The meeting of the two was most amusing. At 
first I feared it would result in bitter recriminations, but they 
managed to suppress their feelings. They called to mind, indeed, 
the pleasant incidents of the battle of the Dublin streets; how each 
side had stopped firing to allow an old apple woman to cross the 
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road, and how Sir Francis had pleaded with the Government for 
the remittance of the death sentence which had been passed on one 
of the Irish rebels. Captain White watched the drilling of the 
Boy Scouts from an upper window of the vicarage, and exclaimed; 
‘Gad! if I had a voice like that, I’d be able to do an 3 rthing.’ 

Harold Mason also helped me with the catechism, and by adhering 
to the method of Saint-Sulpice and by his varied questions to the 
children, n amin g each child personally, he held their interest 
throughout. We got them to write essays or to hand in chalk draw¬ 
ings on the subject of the day. Many chose the more difficult 
method of the essay and produced remarkably intelligent com¬ 
ments. The drawings were valuable, because they helped the 
catechists to see where their teaching had been misunderstood, as 
when, on one occasion, I had been talking on St. Peter’s offer to cut 
off the ear of the servant of the high priest with a sword, and the 
child handed in a drawing of Peter labouring away at the poor man’s 
ear with a saw. The children al§o did impromptu plays to illustrate 
the lesson and gave a very good performance of the legend, without 
rehearsal or dressing up, of Peter’s ffight from Rome and the rebuke 
of Jesus, who once more brought him to repentance and resistance. 

One year, round about Eastertide, we staged a trial for the children 
in church. We had several of them arrested on the previous Sun¬ 
day. They were to represent the four Evangelists and St. Peter, 
who had inspired Mark’s account. The arrest was effected by the 
Roman m^strates, who charged them with telling lies about the 
Resurrection. We did not allow any adults to be present at the trial, 
excepting the parents of the children, and one or two who were to 
take part in the proceedings. I was the presiding magistrate, and 
Harold Mason the counsel for the prosecution. Another friend 
was counsel for the defence. The proceedings lasted for over two 
hours, but the children’s attention never flagged. We had warned 
those under arrest not to attempt to make tally the varied accounts, 
which they had given in their gospels. It would have been easier 
if they had smoothed over the differences for the jury, who were the 
main body of the children, to prove collusion and falsifying of 
the evidence. The proceedings were so vivid that the boy who 
represented Peter, when he was cross-questioned on his fipnial 
of Jesus, broke down and cried bitterly. The verdict was one 



of ‘Not Guilty’ oa the point of collusion, but all the prisoners 
were condemned for trying to undermine the Roman imperial sys¬ 
tem and the power of the magistrates. This method of persuading 
children to study their Bibles could not be surpassed, and the boys 
and girls were found learning whole passages of their respective 
gospels by heart. 

I dedicated my Life of Jesus to Harold Mason, who helped me in its 
production, and read over the proofs, and supplied it with an index. 

He became assistant priest in the old parish of Sneyd, Burslem, 
and there helped to convert his vicar. Father Jim Wilson, from 
Roman ceremonial and theology much as I had converted him ftom 
the immature conclusions of his student days. He himself became 
vicar of Sneyd, and made one of the ugliest churches in England 
lovely and attractive. The patron was the Bishop of Lichfield, who 
did not want to appoint him; but here came in the value of the Act, 
recently passed, giving to the Parochial Church Council the right 
of veto. They vetoed so many of the bishop’s nominees that at 
last they wore him down, and he had to appoint Harold. 

When he left Burslem, Harold Mason became vicar of Cross- 
crake, near Kendal, where he was able to effect a cer tain amount of 
change in the right direction. But he is happier now in the lovely 
village of Quinton, near Birmingham, where he has made an already 
beautiful church more beautiful, and is free to preach the full gospel 
of our Saviour. He often visits me at Thaxted, and is at present 
helping me to write these memoirs. 

Harry Skellern followed him in Thaxted as my assistant priest. 
He was immensely popular with the people who attended the church, 
and equally popular with those who never darkened its doors. He 
would take his drink in the public-houses, and in their friendly 
atmosphere was able to soften the attitude of many of our oppo¬ 
nents towards myself and, more rarely, towards the thing s for which 
I stood. He rented a house in Stoney Lane which is called Dick 
Turpin’s Cottage and furnished it with a fine laste. One day, he 
had gone up to London and landed at Liverpool Street station. He 
went into ‘Dirty Dick’s’ for a drink, and the landlord, on hearing 
that he lived at Dick Turpin’s Cottage, presented him with a high- 
wa 3 rman’s pistol which he hung up over the mantelshelf of his 
living-room. On leaving us he became organizing secretary of the 
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Eastern Counties Branch of the Universities Mission to Central 
Afiricaj and presented the church witli two poles which were hand¬ 
somely carved by the natives. They are carried in our festivals to 
this day. He had many of the Negroes to stay with him, and on 
the occasion of one of our outdoor processions a handsome Negro 
boy, dressed in native costume and twirling a drum-major’s wand 
of office, headed the procession. 

Father Skellem married Lily Harvey, one of our most loyal 
supporters. She was our best singer and Gustav Holst admired her 
voice so much that he had her professionally trained. They left 
for Burgh, near Aylsham Broad, where he had been presented to the 
living and found many adherents to the Socialist movement. It was 
an almost safe Labour seat in those days, and Skellem added to 
his congregation many Labour men and women. They learned to 
take part in the ceremonial and the music, which was led by Lily 
who trained the mixed choir. The Skellerns were very poor, and 
compelled to live in a badly built, rambling vicarage, where Harry 
worked in the large garden till his health broke down. They had 
several children, and were much relieved when the parish was joined 
to a neighbouring parish where they now live in a compact house 
and enjoy an adequate salary. 

My cousin, Harold Buxton, came to help me at Thaxted and was 
both assistant curate and churchwarden. 

Father Buxton became Archdeacon of Cj^ms, and is now Bishop 
of Gibraltar, with a diocese that stretches many hundreds of miles, 
and includes Malta, Italy, the Adriatic coast, Athens, and Con¬ 
stantinople. Thus His Holiness the Pope and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, respective heads of the Western and Eastern 
Churches, are within his jurisdiction, and when Harold called on 
the Pope, His Holiness chaffed him, saying, that ±e Bishop of 
Gibraltar should not be making obeisance to him, but that it should 
be the other way rotmd. Harold has had a highly adventurous 
life in his diocese, and adventure has been heightened to extreme 
danger during the present war. 

Many years ago we feared that the Countess of Warwick’s suc¬ 
cessors might not be interested in aU the things that Thaxted stands 
for; and, in fact, the situation became dangerous because, finding 
herself hard up, she began selling her livings to Protestant trusts. 



Hsrold BuxtoHj thcrcfotCj bought the advowsou in order to secure 
the right kind of succession. The cure of souls is actually his own 
for presentation, and does not belong to the Harold Buxton Trust 
in which he generously placed half his fortune. But in the trust 
deeds, he states that his objects were, among other things, the 
beautifying of churches and the furtherance of Catholic Socialism^ 
so it would seem as if, unless he has changed his mind, the succession 
at Thaxted is secure. 

Although the Thaxted tradition which I was building up was 
very impopular, and the first bishop of the diocese refused to 
license my assistant curates, it is worth while noting that every one 
who has helped me here has been presented to a cure of souls, 
and that one of my helpers became Archdeacon of Cyprus and 
Bishop of Gibraltar. 

■ When Lady Warwick was selling her farms and much of her 
estate, she told me how poor she was. Her letter was dated from 
the Ritz Hotel, and in it she besought me to find her a labourer’s 
cottage in Thaxted parish. 

During the 1914 war, Gustav Holst with his wife, Isobel, and their 
daughter Imogen, came to live in the parish, renting a charming 
cottage on the hill beyond Monk Street. I hardly dared to hope 
that this wonderful composer would help me with the music. In 
fact, I had heard that he was helping Sir Richard Terry at West¬ 
minster Cathedral and, therefore, concluded that he was a Roman 
Catholic. In spite of this, I prayed ardently that he might help in 
the training of the choir, and one Whitsunday he turned up in 
church and watched the people’s procession, which was headed 
by a tiny child with a bunch of flowers in which lurked a large 
bumble-bee. This attracted his attention, as also did the music 
I had chosen, and when the Alass was over he came up to me and 
said he did not want to push in in any way, but that it was a pity 
that the singers, who were chanting such good music, were in danger 
of lo sing their voices through want of tr aining . Would I let him 
help me with the choir? So it was that for many years he was 
master of the music and showed infinit e patience at the music 
practices. Any one who knows the throaty voices of the Essex 
people would be astonished at the results that Holst obtained 
from such unpromising material. 
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Gustav composed much of his best-known music here. One 
day I was reading from the pulpit, instead of a sermon, that wonderful 
medieval poem. The General Dance, which describes Om: Lord’s 
mini stry in the pattern of a dance, and its refrain runs: 

Oh my love, my love, my love. 

This have I done for my true love. 

Gustav was very much moved by this recital and asked me to show 
him the traditional tune. It was not a very happy one, and he said 
it would give him great delight to compose music for it. I forgot 
all about this, but about two years afterwards, he sent me on my 
birthday his setting for seven voices which is among the most 
beautiful of his compositions, and dedicated it to me. 

About this time I had a letter from my bishop saying that his 
friends were very pained when they saw hanging up in Thaxted 
Church a card containing a secular song called The General Dance. 
Would I kindly remove it at once? As it had aheady been stolen, 
this was not possible, but I wrote and told him that I was ready 
to defer to his judgment unless he would reconsider it. I added 
that the poem was not a secular song, but a method of teaching the 
people religion in olden days. I do not think this would have 
altered his opinion, but when I reminded him that the music was 
by the famous Gustav Holst, and that The General Dance was sung 
at festivals in most of our cathedrals, including Canterbury, he at 
once answered that I must somehow have misunderstood him, and, 
of course, he was delighted that it should be sung in Thaxted and 
adorn the walls of our church. We have a version of The General 
Dance in coloured manuscript, framed in carved wood. It hangs 
over the chest by the entrance door. This chest was carved by 
Arthur Brown, with panels, beginning with the preaching of the 
Gospel from Thaxted pulpit, resulting in the treading down of 
dynasties and crowns; the hammer and sickle adorn the third panel, 
the symbols of artisans and labourers coming into their own, and 
the fourth panel represents the music of the spheres, which will 
be the music of the Kingdom of Heaven here on earth. On this 
hutch rest the delicately shaped ‘Praying Hands’ by Eric Kenning- 
ton, flanked by two shapely candlesticks in black with taU tapers. 

Gustav Holst had not the wherevsdthal to produce The Planets, 
wliich he had been composing at a house in Thaxted called The 



Steps. His friend and fellow composer, Balfour Gardiner, came to 
the rescue and the performance was duly given at the Queen’s 
Hall. We took our boys and girls up to hear it. After the con¬ 
cert, Holst was surrounded by celebrities of aU kinds, but he shook 
them aU off to keep his appointment with us in the basement of an 
A.B.C. tea shop close to the concert hall. 

When they were living at Monk Street, Gustav wanted an extra 
piece of ground for a tennis court where his friends and his daughter 
would be able to play on Sunday afternoons. He applied to the old 
farmer who owned it, but was met with a stem refusal. He sus¬ 
pected that Holst was a German spy and he already hated what he 
considered my popish ways. ‘Think I’m going ter see Beelzebub 
and the Pope o’ Rome playing lawn tennis on my ground on the 
Sabbath ? No fear! ’ 

I have told how on my arrival in Thaxted I had gone into a shop 
opposite the church to buy post cards, and asked the owner to 
whom the chapel was dedicated, where I had my mysterious tryst 
with Master Thomas Becket. The owner of tMs shop was Mr. 
Walter White, who gradually became one of my most loyal sup¬ 
porters. He vowed never to carry the processional cross or wear 
the tunicle of the bearer, but within a few months he often acted 
as sub-deacon in full vestments. I do not know if he really became 
a Socialist, but he supported me loyally during the troublous times 
of the Batde of the Flags. He was bald-headed, and it must have 
been an annoyance to him when, one day while he was reading the 
Epistle, a pigeon alighted on his head. He was holding the book 
and so could not brush it off. Whether the pigeon was trying to 
imitate the doves that lighted on the heads of the Apostles at Pente¬ 
cost will never be known, but it often attended High Mass and woidd 
strut up and down the ledge of the pulpit when I was preaching, 
and peck at my notes when he thought the congregation had had 
enough of it. One day, James Maxton was speaking at a Socialist 
demonstration on the vicarage lawn, and the pigeon alighted on his 
shoulder. The pigeon would often ride a long distance in a motor¬ 
car and then would fly back to Thaxted. It was finally run over 
and its death was regretted by the whole town. 

While Harold Buxton was with me, he was, as I have said, not 
only my assistant priest but also my chtirchwarden. In that capacity 
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he was concerned with the ornaments and goods of the church. 
Even by 1914, we had so little money and so few decorations that I 
rather foolishly put a bier for children’s funerals against the wall. 
My warden entered, and seeing this, expressed his amusement 
by putting it in the middle of the nave, right in the path of the 
people’s procession. I nearly tripped over it and, thinking Walter 
White was responsible, went to him in indignation and said: ‘ Walter, 
what have you been doing with the children’s bier?’ He replied: 
‘Good God, sir, are the children to have beer before the service? 
Well, I ’U not be surprised at anything they were given. They ’re 
so petted and pampered.’ 

Very soon after we came to Thaxted, my wife started the morris 
dancers. Morris dancers were so much within the tradition of the 
place that at ‘The Carpenters’ Arms’ they were still performing the 
broom dance, and many of the dances which had only just lapsed 
in practice were well remembered by the older inhabitants. One 
of the hand-beUs which was supposed to have belonged to an old 
morris dancer, was treasured in a certain family, and so delighted 
were they when Miriam started the dancing again that they pre¬ 
sented it to her. I doubt if this could have been a morris bell as 
the traditional dance vras not known in Essex. 

I had known Cecil Sharp whai he was Director of the Hampstead 
Conservatoire of Music, and he had been enterprising enough to 
feel that to the music studies should be added courses of evening 
lectures. He had asked me to give a course on the dramas of Henrik 
Ibsen, and I followed these up by studies in Shakespeare. They 
were not well attended and my Ibsen lectures were given under 
dreadful diflficulties. I was preparing them in the flat on Padding¬ 
ton Green, and was suffering from neuralgia which made it almost 
impossible for me to think them out, or to go over to Hampstead to 
present them. But Cecil Sharp and the small audience appreciated 
them, and some years later, when Ibsen had gone out of fashion, a 
ladies’ club in the West End invited me to address them on the 
drama. I said I would speak on Henrik Ibsen, but the secretary 
replied that they had ‘been through Henrik Ibsen years ago.’ 

I mentioned my Hampstead lectures to show how varied were 
the interests of Cedi Sharp. Some years after this he was in 
Somersetshire collecting, with the help of Father Charles Marson, 



vho had been in the field long before mm, certam traditional d^^s 
ind folk-songs. His own settings of these could hardly be equml^ 
n their harmonies, unless it was by the later work of Gustav Holst 
md Vaughan Williams in the same direction. 

But here, in Thaxted, we knew nothing of the Cecil Sharp move- 
nent, and asked Miss Mary Neal of the Esperance Qub in the 
East End to send us down a teacher to help my wife in starting 
he dancing. Every one in Thaxted joined in the dances, including 
Mr. Leonard Bunting, the headmaster of the elementary school, 
md many of the teachers. They were so keen and got so stiff that 
some of the older members of the staff were laid up with rheumatisrn 
md had to fall out. Miss Blanche Payling was the instructor and 
ras herself a beautiful dancer. She took several classes every daj 
md, besides this, taught my wife so that she could carry on aftei 
the special teaching was over. Except for the beautifying of the 
church and the making of the garden, Miriam devoted her time 
entirely to taking classes. 

There was some controversy as to whether Mary Neal or Ceci 
Sharp first started the morris dancing. The facts are these. Miss 
Neal wanted some dances for the girls of her Esperance Qub anc 
consulted Cecil Sharp. He had already seen the traditional Head- 
ington team, whose leader was Mr. Kimber, but was busy wid 
other matters and did not make use of his knowledge at the time 
He told Mary Neal about it and she went to Headington and go 
many dances from Kimber. These she taught to the girls of hei 
Esperance Guild and so they were handed to us. It was true 
therefore, that she would not have been able to start without the 
help of Cecil Sharp, but also true that she had the first team ir 
the field. We only knew the morris dances with perhaps one oi 
two country dances, and she taught these together with folk-songs 
to the older children and nursery rhymes to the younger. Striedy 
the morris should not be danced by a mixed team of men anc 
women; it is a show performance for men and boys. She also had i 
good tpam of young boys doing sword dances. 

Mss Neal came down in the late spring of 1911, and was sc 
pleased with our progress that she took us all to Cambridge for om 
first pubhc show. 

The coimtry dances my wife first taught included Bean Setting 
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Rigs o' Mallow^ How d'ye do^ Sir? Among the songs were 
Hares on the Mountain^ Blow away the Morning Dew^ Mowing the 
Barley^ The Two Magicians^ Raggle Taggle Gypsies^ and the per¬ 
formance used to end with the lovely evening prayer: 'Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, bless the bed that I lie on.’ 

It was long after this that Cedi Sharp brought a team of dancers 
down to Essex at the invitation of Lady Warwick. She was dis¬ 
appointed because I had told her that the dances were for peasants 
and other working people, and although the team contained wonderful 
performers, such as Douglas Kennedy, who has subsequently 
become principal of Cecil Sharp House, and is, perhaps, the most 
blithe and graceful dancer I have ever seen, the team at Easton Lodge 
were certainly not of the soil, and unkind critics might have said 
that it smacked of Bloomsbury. Later on, the Cecil Sharp move¬ 
ment began to appeal to the peasants and workers, and became a 
more or less popular movement, often inspired by old traditional 
teams. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ALTERS THE FACE OF EUROPE 

The weakness of the Church Socialist League was that it had no 
definite theological foundations. People joining it could believe 
anything or nothing so long as they belonged to the Church of 
England, and were economic Socialists. For some time I had seen 
that we needed a more solid basis. Many in the league did profess 
the full Catholic religion or interpreted it in a modem and rational 
way. This was not good enough. Many of its members, too, were 
pacifists, and it is impossible for activists and pacifists to work 
together in the same body. 

An annual meetiug at Birmingham was very stormy. The 
temper of the pacifists may be seen by two incidents. The kindly 
Dick Sheppard thought that wars would cease if only a body of 
men and women could be sent out unarmed to stand between 
two fi ghtin g lines. My friend, George Lansbury, was under much 
the same delusion, and when he took this line at Birmingham, there 
seemed no chance of compromise. 

I tendered my resignation as organizing secretary of the league, 
and carried a large number of the members with me. Percy Wid- 
drington, W. E. Moll, Algernon West, Father Graham, and others 
formed the League of the King dom of God which has done much 
good work in publishing protests and manifestos to the bishops, and 
has since added to its membership such names as Henry Slesser and 
R. L. Tawney, the famous historian and economist. 

My friends urged me to form a more definite society at once 
with the Catholic creed expressed in the Socialist faith, and a few 
months later we started the Catholic Crusade and published a 
monthly journal called Catholic Crusader—A Challenge to 
Capitalism. Among the members were Robert Woodifidd, who 
was serving in the forces abroad, Harold Mason, Stewart Purkis, 
Jack Grant, John Marshall , director of the firm of Marshall & Snel- 
grove, who delighted to spend his holidays in Thaxted church scrub¬ 
bing the floors. He was killed when ttyirg to save one of his men 

in the trenches in France. A litde later. Jack Bucknall joined and 
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brought in his brother-in-law John Groscr, who became vicar of 
Christ Church, Watney Street, and iias since done splendid‘work 
rescuing so many in the Wapping district in the recent blitzes. 

The first struggle of the Catholic Crusade was with the Duke of 
Argyll. Some of his crofters, who had been ousted from their 
holdings, had returned and were cultivating the ground, and were 
encourj^ed to do so, as far as I can remember, by the orders of the 
Government. The duke had them prosecuted through his land 
agent, and when I protested against this he said he had no knowledge 
of it as he was away at the front. We raised a fund to defend the 
crofters, and I think they won their case. The duke was a High 
Episcopalian, and I naade much of this m my controversy with him, 
quoting the early Christian Fathers and the later schoolmen on the 
offence to God of depriving people of their land. 

We held a meeting at Essex HaU, Strand, to give a welcome to 
the Russian revolution. This was before the Communist Party 
of Great Britain was formed. Madame Litvinov was present, and 
spoke showing her surprise and delight that a Church society should 
welcome the revolutionary changes in the U.S.S.R. in spite of their 
atheistic basis. I plained carefully that we believed that dialectical 
materialism gave no true inspiration for the revolution, and that it 
was in spite of the Marxist philosophy, rather than because of it, 
that those changes had taken place. I believe that the mystical 
element in the Russian people was much more the inspiration of the 
Russian revolution than the appeal to the Marxian dialectic. 

Sylvia Pankhurst was much the most revolutionary of her family. 
Her sister, Christabel, became a Christadelphian and waited for the 
coming of the Lord, and Mrs. Pankhurst succumbed to the pleading 
eyes of Madame Blavatsky. She had been a fiery Socialist, but 
madame’s eyes had done the trick. 

Sylvia ran an office in Fleet Street which out-revolutioned the 
Russian revolution. She even accused Lenin of compromising in 
her paper, the Worker’s DreadnougM. I often went in to help, as 
did my cousin Florence Baldwin, but the strangest helper was 
Madame Bouvier, who had lost all her property by the Russian 
revolution. When I asked her for her convictions on this, she re¬ 
plied: ‘They ought to have taken it from me years ago, and from all 
of us who lived on the backs of the people.’ The Worker’s Dread- 



ought went too far for the Communist Party, but they did not give 
lis as their reason for suppressing it. They said that Sylvia Pank- 
urst found herself in exactly the same position when she helped 
sabel Kingsley in getting out a pamphlet called h Materialism 
'le Basis of Communism? Of course, it was really the strong 
rgtiments used for there being a spiritual basis that the party officers 
bjected to, but they alleged that it was a breach of discipline and 
xpelled both ladies from the party. The expelled members had a 
ight of appeal to the national executive which was meeting in the 
outh. This was ignored, the appeal being crowded out by the 
ength of the agenda. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE BATTLE OF THE FLAGS 

He hath made of one blood all nations. 

Towards the end of the 1914-18 war an Irish lady, living in my parish 
and knowing my sympathy for the cause of her country, presented 
me with a Sinn Fein to put in the church. We already had the 
old national flag of St. George, and these two represented nationality. 
But I felt that this nationality in which ‘none is afore, or after other; 
none is greater, or less than another’ should be balanced by some 
symbol which should represent the One in Many and the Many in 
One. What, then, could be better than to add to these national 
flags the International, in which the Variety in Unity and the Urdty 
in Variety—the very nature of the God who created the universe- 
should be worshipped? What better symbol than this could there 
be than the Red Flag with the inscription: ‘He hath made of one 
blood aU nations’? 

Some of the parishioners, hardly any of them church-goers, were 
furious, and they began to level insults at myself and my assistants 
for daring to display the flags. But, for the moment, they did not 
translate their words into action. 

I met the leader of the malcontents outside the church one morn¬ 
ing, and he told me he had reported me to the War Office and that 
the flags would soon be removed. My reply was that he could be 
little familiar with the slow-gomg ways and red-tape methods of the 
War Office, and that it would take months for them to act. Besides, 
they could not act at all as England was not under martial law. He 
at last got his answer saying that, improper as such an exhibition 
was in the House of God, they had no power to act. He then had 
a question put in the House of Commons with equally fruitless 
results. The House would have to pass an Act of Parliament if 
anything was to be done. Why not apply to Mr. Noel’s bishop and 
the Church courts? 

He did actually apply to a small group of turbulent undergraduates 
at Cambridge, who came over and began to riot in the church. 

They removed the national and international symbols and put the 
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Union Jack in their place. Some of the devout churchgoers rallied 
rotmd me and we tore up or burnt this emblem of the Briri sh Empire 
with all the cruel exploitation for which it stood. The under¬ 
graduates then applied to a farmer, and he helped them to erect a 
tall ladder reaching almost to the roof of the church, and there they 
placed the Urdon Jack. But as soon as this was done, we climbed the 
ladder, tore it down, and replaced our own flags. The boys and 
girls were particularly brave, and burned the Union Jack. The 
Cambridge crowd managed to save one specimen of the imperial 
symbol intact, and sent it to the Bishop of Chelmsford. He wrote, 
severely rebuking me, and told me he had sent on the Red Flag to 
Scotland Yard. 

Meanwhile, the undergraduates were not having it all their own 
way, for a much larger and more representative body wrote to the 
inhabitants of Thaxted, apologizing for the conduct of the turbulent 
minority: 

An impression seems to prevail that the demonstrations made during the 
past few weeks by a number of undergraduates from this university are 
representative of the general feeling of Cambridge. We wish to state that 
a considerable body of opinion in the university views these proceedings 
as an impertinent interference in matters which the inhabitants of Thaxted 
are quite able to settle for themselves, and as an insult to the intelligence 
of the inhabitants of Thaxted. 

We also feel that that which has taken place is, in effect, a regrettable 
recourse to the process known as ‘direct action,’ a process which those 
who made the demonstration would be ffie first to condemn, if indulged 
in by another class of the community. 

It is necessary, too, to point out, in view of possible misunderstanding, 
that these proceedings have not the support either of the whole university, 
or of the Cambridge Union Society. 

(Signed), 

M. H. Dobb (Pembroke College). 

T. F. Fox (Pembroke College). 

T. G. N. Haldane (Trinity College). 

A. Henderson (Trinity Hall). 

G. G. Grose Hodge (Pembroke College). 

Hon. E. S. Montagu (Trinity College). 

J. H. Richardson (Emmanuel College). 

T. H. Searie (Trinity Hall). 

G. Shove, M.A. 

C. L. Wiseman, M.A. 


The reference in the letter to ‘direct action’ and methods of 
violence was appropriate, because although many of these young 
men were just out for a lark, some of them, at least, became Fascists 
and joined one or other of the Blackshirt organizations. They 
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and people like them made the Cock Inn their headquarters, and 
used to parade up and down the town with a large Union Jack, hurling 
insults at myself and any of my supporters. They held meetings 
outside the Guildhall which were attended by a couple of women, 
a dninkard who didn’t understand what was going on, two or 
three children, and a dog. They invited myself and my colleague. 
Father Jack BucknaU, to attend their demonstrations, but we knew 
that this would have attracted a big crowd, so we stopped away. 

On Empire Day, thousands of demonstrators poured into the 
town and held a meeting at the Guildhall, at which one of my 
followers had his hat knocked off for refusing to remove it at the 
singing of God Save the King. He had a blow in the face, and was 
only saved by the refuge offered by a Idndly Nonconformist neigh¬ 
bour. Shots were fired on that afternoon and things were getting 
Uvely. The crowd had left their cars and motor cycles in ‘The 
Swan’ yard, and our people, while they were busy singing God Save 
the King, cut their tyres and so cut off their retreat from the place. 

There was a body of hefty ex-policemen, who had been dismissed 
from the force for daring to strike. They found in ‘The Swan’ 
yard a large lorry of stones with which the ‘loyalist’ crowd had 
threatened to stone the vicarage and every cottage not flying a 
Union Jack. It was remarkable how few cottages were displaying 
this symbol. These ex-policemen, who were called ‘Lansbury’s 
Lambs,’ drove the lorry off into a distant field, emptied all its stones 
out, and cut the tyres. When they returned to Thaxted, they 
mingled with the demonstrators and pretended to be their friends. 
They warded them off ftom the church, whose windows they had 
threatened to smash, and tried to ward them off from the vicarage. 
But the crowd surged up the hiU, and just before they arrived, H. G. 
Wells and Lady Warwick’s son, Maynard Greville, drew up at the 
vicarage gates in a Rolls-Royce and implored me to let them take 
me away with Mrs. Noel, as my life was threatened. This was true, 
for I have still before me anonymous scraps of paper with the red 
hand and other bloody emblems threatening to do me in. 

But I told H. G. and Maynard that I could not possibly leave, 
as many of my flock had taken refuge in the vicarage, and that 
my cousin, Vaughan Hawker, was just going to entertain us with 
some songs sung to the accompaniment of a much beribboned and 



beautifully inlaid guitar. There were howls and threats outside, 
but Vaughan Hawker was imperturbable and sang his songs as if 
he were at a quiet social. Nothing much happened and the mob soon 
died away, but it must have taken them a long’ time to mend their cars. 

Every night for weeks our boys and girls patrolled the streets 
and the vicarage garden to see that we came to no harm. 

The entertaining of ‘Lansbury’s Lambs’ with their hearty 
appetites, and of many others who flocked into the vicarage, w'as a 
great strain on our reserves and told on the nerves of my wife, 
although she was always cheerful and did not show it at the time. 
A picture appeared about this time in the Illustrated London News 
showing the congregation to be mostly young men and women with 
branches and bunches of flowers lying at their feet. I was the 
preacher, and was in a gorgeous dalmatic and I was made to look like a 
criminal, with one arm outstretched and the other with a clenched fist. 

The trouble m Thaxted seemed to have died down, and I was 
badly in need of a rest, and as my cousin, Mrs. Bertram Hawker, 
was staying in Manchester, she kindly paid my expenses for a week 
or so at a boarding-house in one of the suburbs. I got on with my 
fellow guests quite well, but one morning when I came down to 
breakfast, there was a marked change in their attitude towards me. 
The Colonel Blimps and their wives were indignantly rustling thek 
morning papers and saying: ‘We have inquired at the office, and 
it’s that fellah who puts up the Red Flag in his church. By Gad! 
it ought to be stopped by law.’ So I knew that the trouble had 
broken out again and hurried back to support Jack Bucknall and 
my other helpers, and found that they had put an advertisement out 
with a two-pound reward for the apprehension of the man who 
had broken in by smashing the windows and removed the flags. 
The question was no longer one of a handful of irresponsible under¬ 
graduates; Army cadets were now aiding and abetting the local 
rioters, and we needed all our wits to combat this new attack. 

More wisdom was wanted to decide the question of whether to 
■fight the case in the Church courts (for our opponents were now 
prepar ing to take the case to court) or to ignore what would be 
evidently a foregone conclusion, to leave the flag flying, and to let 
tbptn do their damnedest, knowing that the Chancellor was against 
us and would not be likely to change his mind. 

E 
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I have often wondered what Lady Wanvick thought about it aU. 
It will be remembered that she had been disappointed that I had 
t^en the parish of Thaxted seriously, and not used it as a base 
and a jumping-oflf ground for touring the country on Socialism. 
She was too polite to show marked disapproval, but there were 
many indications that she objected to this fight about the flags, 
and as we have already seen, her neighbour, H. G. Wells, was as 
lukewarm about it as her son, Maynard Greville. Occasional 
visits, however, to H. G, Wells at Glebe House and to Lady Warwick 
gave us a rest from our troubles. 

One of H. G. Wells’s parties remains in my memory above the 
others. He and Mrs. Wells had asked Miriam and myself to 
dinner to meet the Gilbert Chestertons. My wife sat between 
G. K. C. and H. G. Wells, and Gilbert behaved Uke a naughty child. 
They got into an interminable argument about statistics and Gilbert 
said to Wells; ‘You surely don’t think you ’re going to convince me 
by quoting a lot of beastly little figures with curly tails! ’ Wells must 
have felt very annoyed, but was too good a host to show it, but when 
he was out of the room Frances Chesterton rebuked her husband for 
his bad manners and, almost crying with vexation, G. K. C. repHed: 
‘ I never wanted to come; you shouldn’t have brought me! ’ 

Sometimes, Lady Warwick would entertain in the grand manner. 
There would be formal banquets with dishes prepared by a first- 
rate chef, priceless gold plate, and lovely table decorations. Dinner 
parties like these were amusing, but I valued much more her invita¬ 
tions for a few days’ rest at the Lodge with info rmal meals tete-d- 
tite with her, breakfast in a luxurious canopied bed with logs blazing 
on an open hearth, and then slippers and dressing-gown provided, and 
a large desk with blotting-paper and my typewriter, and every induce¬ 
ment to work under the most comfortable conditions. Lady Warwick 
would vyrite: ‘How can you work in the turmoil of Thaxted? You 
must have rest and quiet, and instead of wasting your timo on articles 
and things that don’t really matter, you must get on with your Life of 
Jesus' Whatever she may have thought of the Battle of the Flags, 
it was her provision of these comforts, and her furthering of a work 
which included all that the Battle of the Flags stood for, that hastened 
the day when my thirty years’ research was embodied in a book which 
has converted the thought of thousands in this country and in America. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE BATTLE RENEWED 

I HAVE told of my rapid flight from the Manchester boarding-house 
on hearing of the fresh outbreak of hostilities, of the visit of the 
Army cadets and the threatening of court proceedings. It was, 
indeed, a delicate question whether we should take down the flags 
and use the Chancellor’s court as a nation-wide platform to explain 
the me aning of our Thaxted movement, or whether we should keep 
the flags flying and let the Chancellor send the police to remove 
them, and put new ones up as soon as they were gone, and go on 
along those lines until they threatened me vtith imprisonment, or 
took what action they could, 

I was rather for keeping the flags flying, but my friends brought 
me to see what a valuable platform for publicity the Chelmsford 
court would prove. Among these friends were members of the 
CathoUc Crusade, and there were three, who afterwards deserted us 
for the Communist Party, who also advised taking down the flags 
and pleading the case in the Chancellor’s court. The court pro¬ 
ceedings were reported all over the world, and one of the Moscow 
papers devoted considerable space to them. 

The three members who had now joined the Commumst Party 
went back on their advice and wrote, some years later, a letter to the 
Sunday Worker to the efiect that Christians were cowards, as could 
be seen by Conrad Noel taking down the flags and not fighting on. 
Naturally we were amazed. Some months after this my wife and 
I were having tea in our favourite A.B.C. in Southampton Row. 
It happened to be their favourite haunt also. When they saw us 
at our table, I think they felt uncomfortable, and were relieved 
when we got up and joined them and talked about the thing s of the 
day as if nothing had happened. One of the three had always been 
a close friend, and this incident seemed to cement our fiiendship 
and to bring us into more intimate understanding. He was soon 
expelled from the party for his own frank criticism, and for a time 
became the exponent in this country of Leon Trotsky s ideas. 

He said that because of their deep devotion to truth his three great 
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Lcroes were the Blessed Thomas More, Leon Trotskj^, and George 
Tyrrell. 

The judgment of the Chancellor in the Chelmsford court was, 
s I have said, a foregone conclusion, but his ruliug was on grounds 
hat left him open to attack. He did not say that to fly a Red Flag 
>r a Sinn Fein or St. George’s flag in a church was illegal, for a 
acuity might have been given for one or other of these. His point 
vas that the presence of these flags in Thaxted church had led to 
ioting and unseemly behaviour. A solicitor who was present, 
vho, although a Tory had always worshipped with us and supported 
he movement, was quick to see the weakness of the Chancellor’s 
•uling, and at the end of the proceedings, when the latter beckoned 
ne to his chair and said he hoped that I had considered his judgment 
IS fair, I replied: ‘Well, Mr. Chancellor, as your ruling was based 
jn the Red Flag having caused rioting, supposing I stirred up some 
>f my East End friends to riot and tear the Union Jack down 
iom their churches, what would your judgment be then?’ He was 
nonplussed, and admitted that his ruling wotild have to be against 
the Union Jack. I thought of carrying the matter further, and pf 
getting some of my East End supporters to act on this, but I was 
getting weary of the fight and left matters where they were. 

My friend, Hugh Cuthbertson, was being prepared for Non 7 
conformist Orders at Cheshunt College, Cambridge. He persuaded 
the principal to allow me to come over and to give an address or a 
series of addresses on the Thaxted movement. The result was 
that Cuthbertson and two or three other students came over and 
were prepared for confirmation and became priests of the Church of 
En^and. Curiously enough, Cheshunt College itself became a 
trai nin g-place for clergy of the Church of F.ngland. Near the 
college were the lodgings of a certain Mr. Batty, who looked a weiak 
and ineffectual man, but was, in reality, as brave as a lion. In his 
study, where he coached university students in classical subjects, 
there was placarded behind his desk a replica of the Thaxted flags. 
I asked him if he was not afraid of the students throwing him into 
the pond. To which he answered: ‘ In this life. Father Noel, one must 
take risks, and through those symbols I am able to teach them such a 
lot, and to hand on to them what you have taught me in Thaxted.’ 

Air. Batty, myself, and Hugh ^Cuthbertson were all members of 



what was called the Free Catholic movemeat. The annual meet¬ 
ing was often held at tlie Old Meeting House, Birmingham. Its 
name implies a Quaker chapel with whitewashed walls, but, in fact, 
it was an elaborate and expensive structure on which the Chamber- 
lain family had lavished their ample funds. Its minister was Mr. 
Lloyd Thomas, who was a distinguished theologian. The Church 
Tims devoted a leader to one of his books, and said that the author, 
instead of being the Unitarian which he was supposed to be, showed 
himself better instructed in the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity than 
many an Anglican theologian who prided himself on his orthodoxy. 

Perhaps the most prominent member of the group was Dn 
Orchard, minis ter of King’s Weigh House near the Marble Arch. 
When one entered the chapel, one might easily have mistaken it for 
a Roman CathoUc church. It had confessionals, a high altar with 
six candles, and a lamp perpetually burning before the Blessed 
Sacrament. Orchard was an able preacher, but liis best work was 
done in a series of lectures on psychology. Members of Parlia¬ 
ment, priests of the Church of England, and Nonconformist mioisters 
attended these and got much benefit from them. His vogue was 
like that of R. J. Campbell in the Thursday services at the City 
Temple. When he asked me to preach for him, I often stayed the 
night, and our conversation would sometimes go on into the early 
hours of the morning. But I saw clearly that he was heading straight 
for Rome. Winnington Ingram, then Bishop of London, might 
have legitimatized the Orchard Street chapel as an Anglican church, 
although the vicar of the parish, seeing how many flocked to the 
doctor’s ministry, was none too pleased v4th the idea. It seemed 
to me that he would never have been happy with us, and he was 
always aghast at my liberal Catholicism. I would ask him if he 
would not agree to the statement that if popes and bishops and 
every priest, and even the learned laity, had deserted the Faith, 
the Church would remain in a handful of ignorant old peasant 
women and children. He said that that was the rankest heresy 
and was sheer Nonconformity, which amused me as we were sitting 
in a Nonconformist parsonage and above a Nonconformist church. 
I then reminded him that it was the doctrine of St. Athanasius and 
of many of the orthodox schoolmen. I doubt if he has ever been 
so happy as in the old Orchard Street days. 
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I have made a long detour from the Battle of the Flags and the 
Chelmsford decision, but there is one thing more I would like to 
say about it. The Sunday after the proceedings had ended there 
was a large congregation in Thaxted church and aU the petitioners 
were present. Perhaps I thought that I detected a smug sense of 
triumph upon their faces, but, in any case, I was feeling exceedingly 
bitter. Instead of trying to persuade them gently to see the reason¬ 
ableness of our cause, I shook my fists at them, and perhaps did 
look a little like the picture in the Illustrated London News. I do 
not know, but it may have been a great opportunity missed. It 
drove most of them away, and it is only of late years that a 
few of them have begun to understand and to come back and 
worship with us and listen to the sermons with some amount of 
sympathy. 

The year of the court proceedings was the year that parish church 
councils were first established. The members of the council, it 
is true, had to be communicants of the Church of England, but the 
people who elected them need not even be confinned. They only 
had to declare that they had reached the age of eighteen, and were 
not members of any other body beside the Church of England. 
Many did go to church, but many had never darkened a church 
door. The result of this extraordinary measure was that, where 
feeling ran high and great matters were at stake, each party would go 
ru nning round the parish and getting people who were likely to 
support them to put their names down for the electoral roll. The 
result was an dectorate who were Churchmen only in name, and did 
not care a jot about Church affairs. 

Some congregations like that of Thaxted protested against this 
immoral measure, but in vain, and so long as our opponents used 
these means, we had to do the same. Father Mason, who was 
later our teller at the poll, did invaluable service in getting every 
possible supporter of the flags to sign the dectoral roll. 

The evening of the annual church meeting arrived, and the place 
was crowded. There was a curious complication about the voting. 
Twenty members were to be dected for the Parish Church Coundl, 
but in order to safeguard the right of minorities the doctor could 
give three votes if he liked to his favourite candidate. As we wished 
to return a whole council, fully in sympathy with the flags, we could 



only use one vote for each candidate, whereas the opposition used 
their privilege to the full and plumped three votes for certain of their 
favourites whom they wished to return. They were thus to secure 
at least a few Union Jack favourites on the council. But the astonish¬ 
ing thing was that they did not and that aU our supporters were 
returned. 

The Union Jack crowd felt that they had been cheated, but they 
could not see where the trick came in. They had, however, one 
more chance. They could demand a poll, and within a few days 
the Guildhall had been turned into a pollin g -station. And now 
they would show us who would come out top! Air. Walter White 
was the polling officer, and both of the parties had watchers to 
scrutinize the voting. Crowds collected at the Market Cross and 
cars and carriages went flying in every direction to bring sup¬ 
porters to the poll. For the first hour or so things seemed to be 
going against us, but the poll was a heavy one and as the evening 
drew towards 11 p.m. the tide began to turn. One of the opposi¬ 
tion tellers, who has since become very friendly, exclaimed; ‘Air. 
Noel and Mr. Aiason have done us again 1 ’ The final result was that 
Airs. Conrad Noel headed the poU with 175 votes, and that the total 
vote for our party was 3,166, while the opposition could only muster 
786 votes between them. My wife’s portrait appeared in the local 
newspapers with a glowing account of her popularity, and the 
London dailies had shorter accounts of the triumph of the Red 
Flag at Thaxted. 

The Red Flag, so hated in 1922, is honoured in 1942, and the 
very people who opposed it are now grateful that the U.S.S.R. 
is p ulling our chestnuts out of the fire, and at the official Communist 
Party meetings we find displayed Joseph Stalin under the Red Flag 
with hamm er and sickle and Winston Churchill under the Union 
Jack! What irony lies here! 

A Co mmunis t lady who is a member of the Anglo-Soviet Fellow¬ 
ship whispered to me at the end of a meeting of that body that she 
was going to ask Air. Barbrook, at one time our bitterest opponent, 
to lend us a Union Jack to hang up alongside the Red Flag at the 
r ummag e sale in the Church Hall. I called her an unprincipled 
woman, which was harsh, but true, and she replied: ‘Ah well! 
Air. Nod, one must please the public!’ One must march with the 
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times. There is a verse in that beautiful hymn. Once to every man 
and nation, that has always seemed to me of doubtful morality. 
It runs;. 

New occasions teach new duties; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward 
V^o would keep abreast of truth. 

One must march with the times and truth is one thing in one age 
and another in another. But I prefer to believe that truth is unchang¬ 
ing in every generation, and expresses the changeless personality of 
God Himself, who has buUt the world on firm fotmdations which 
can never be shaken. 



CONRAD NOEL-CHILD AND SCHOOLBOY 


(Extracts from an unpublished account of the Victorian youth of his 
Buxton cousins. Their home, Warliesj in Essex, was a second home 
to Conrad.) 

When he was a small boy of seven or eight, Conrad was already a 
rebel, a challenging little figure in a velveteen suit that smelt of 
mice; white mice were generally concealed in his greasy pockets. 
He had a crop of bright curls which blew out in the wind into long 
shining spirals and waved about a finely modelled brow. Humour 
and passion and dreams chased each other like clouds in his glowing 
black eyes. He was s mall and fragile; he shrank from the outdoor 
games and feats of skill to which his hardier cousins perpetually 
challenged him. At the bottom of the park where they lived in 
Essex, a sluggish stream ran between rather high and muddy banks. 
Here, for years, in the Easter holidays, the family instituted an 
‘ordeal by water.’ • You had to jump off the high bank across the 
turbid waters, and as you landed on a shore of oozing clay you must 
inevitably collapse. Conrad persistently refused this supreme test 
of valour, and his cousins were always rolling him in the grass at the 
top of the bank and threatening to hurl him over like a sack of 
potatoes. 

But if it was a matter of outwitting a governess or playing a 
practical joke, Conrad was leader by tacit consent Here his 
supremacy unchallenged, and his moral authority was established, 
even though it was intermittent 

While he was still a child, Conrad became ‘Catholic.’ He built 
little shrines in his bedroom; he ransacked the box-room for empty 
packing-cases for the altars, and the girls’ wardrobes for cast-off 
bits of finery from which to decorate them. Tourist-relatives gave 
him carved rosaries and crucifixes from the Continent and a little 
Venetian lamp; and his pennies were saved to buy phosphorescent 
crosses and cheap plaster Madonnas. 

A few years later it was not' only his theological opinions that 
made Conrad a burning brand in the family circle. He became 
a Socialist. 

On summer mornings in the holidays there would be a game of 
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cricket and then^ when at noontide the geranium beds were flaming 
and already the plane leaves were crackling in the heat^ the children 
would group themselves in the shade of the lawn with Conrad and 
a bottle of ginger-beer in the midst of them, and he would descant 
to them. 

Strange and wonderful he looked, the children thought, as he 
sat in his velvet jacket and sandals—^more -wonderful still in a 
monkish brown habit and rope, his long hair parted in the middle 
and fl 5 dng about, long, soft, and red-tipped as he swayed and 
gesticulated, waving his book—an Edward Carpenter, a Fabian 
tract, an Early Father. He would throw himself back to roar at 
his own jokes; he would mimic his opponents and ridicule their 
arguments. Books and tracts lay scattered round him on the grass; 
a note-book in hand, he would talk of profit, of unearned increment 
of rent, explaining and denouncing the iniquities involved and pro¬ 
claiming the coming glorious revolution. 

Conrad’s visits were very exciting—^far more exciting than those of 
week-enders or shooting parties. Of course, they were somewhat 
disconcerting, for there was a constant stirring of the waters, a whole 
series of moral and emotional shocks. He adored controversy and 
would pass with equal enthusiasm and challenge from Radical¬ 
ism to Fabianism, to Anarchism and back to another brand of 
Socialism; from Oxford Movement ceremonial and Mowbray 
furnishings to the newer Anglo-Catholicism and the ‘English Use’; 
from antinomianism and Free Love, with capitals, to the Church’s 
unbending dictum on marriage with deceased wives’ sisters. You 
never knew where you were. 

He undermined everything that the cousins had been taught to 
hold sacred. He scorned ‘reach-me-down vestments’ and ‘save 
your soul’ religion, and ‘Arthurian ideals.’ He ridiculed the 
family heroes—^Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, and Elizabeth Fry. He 
took the cousins’ breath away by the dreadful things he said. He 
‘adored wickedness’ and ‘no man who was not wicked’ had, he said, 
any attraction for him. He was violent about marriage. It was 
a cramping affair, the denial of the Christian law of love and liberty. 
It was ‘monogamic,’ a word of fearsome and incomprehensible 
import. Of course, he defended all his assertions on Christian 
grounds. That made him so uncomfortably convincing* 
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A period of estrangement occurred when Conrad was nineteen 
and at Cambridge. One of his contemporary undergraduate 
cousins declared that he was behaving like an ass. He rollicked 
about with a crew of boon companions^ in extra-loud checks or 
foreign-looking soft hats; his rooms were decorated with fans, and 
photos of actresses. He evaded lectures, careered over the country 
in a dog-cart; drove a tandem, lounged in canoes on the river. 
At night there were supper-parties, catcalling, ragging in the streets. 
If any row was on, if Newnham was to be serenaded, or an eflBgy 
burnt in the market-place, if anybody was out to break rules and out¬ 
wit proctors, there was Conrad m the midst of them with his absurd 
clothes, his roars of infectious laughter, his dare-devil fun. Ex¬ 
postulated with, he actually justified the rioting, on grounds of his 
Catholicism, on his flaming conviction that Puritanism was all 
of the devil. 



POSTSCRIPT 


It was Father Noel’s intention to conclude these reminiscences, 
written during his last illness, with some chapters dealing with the 
more tranquil and serene aspects of his life. He had made notes 
of his holidays abroad, of wanderings with his wife in tlic Pyrenees 
and in Brittany and the Savoie. And these relaxations were in¬ 
tended to be used as a framework for his discussion of the miracle 
by which his troubles had been turned into blessings. 

But death stopped him. The record of his life remains fragmen¬ 
tary, and certainly inadequate, so far as he has told it in his own 
words. He was a man of action rather than of contemplation, and 
his activities at Thaxted, religious, social, and aesthetic, are more 
tributary to his memory than is this death-bed discourse. Above 
aU, the true portrait of him is to be found in ±e beauty of the 
interior of Thaxted church. It is the centre of all his busy life, 
and it represents that tranquillity for which he was always striving, 
but which his mi li t a nt personality prevented him from landing. In 
a final note for the last chapter of his book, which was never written, 
he questions himself about this elusive state of beatitude. ‘Tran¬ 
quillity?’ he asks. ‘Well, I am old and have probably fought my 
last battle out in the open. So far tranquillity: but are the struggles 
of the mind over ? ’ And this sets him at once to a newly belligerent 
line of thought upon the value of adversity, and how far he would be 
prepared to condone the actions of those people who had tormented 
him in the past. Graphic and impetuous still, he intended to turn 
from this particular problem to that of the tormenters of Christ, 
and to attack with his characteristic vigour those ‘mad sectarians’ 
as he calls them, who are ‘prepared to canonize the traitor Judas 
Iscariot’ But in his last words he turns from the project. ‘Good 
can come out of evil, and as to the buHyii^, why let it sour and ruin 
your whole life?’ 

Thus to the end he remained the same direct, vivid, and simple 
cmracter, whose boyish inability to compromise governed his 
conduct in life, and directed his philosophy in his Life of Jems. 

Richard Qeiurch. 
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AS HIS FRIENDS KNEW HIM 
I 

BY KINGSLEY MARTIN 

Dear Sidney, 

I have been thinking a lot about Conrad since you asked me to 
write about him. I have come to the conclusion that I have nothing 
very distinctive or important to say. I did not know him until the 
last stretch of his life—I first met him, I suppose, about 1933, when 
I found a cottage not many miles from Thaxted. Before that I 
had only heard of Conrad as the militant priest who flew the red 
flag of Bolshevism and the green flag of Sinn Fern in his church, 
and withstood the assaults of rowdy undergraduates, who,' in my 
day at Cambridge soon after the last war, used to r^ard a visit to 
Thaxted and a brawl in church as a legitimate public schoolman’s 
form of Sabbath sport. Conrad wrote a book about this fight 
called The Battle of the Flags; I believe it was the first book I ever 
reviewed. 

So when I entered Thaxted church ten years later it was the 
revolutionary flags I looked for first. But Conrad had been obliged by 
the ecclesiastical court to remove than, and in thdr place were some 
beautiful heraldic banners which I am sure had great significance 
in the min ds of specialists in medieval lore and ecclesiastical ritual. 
What I noticed was the excellence of their design, and the way th^ 
blended into a cnlour scheme such as I had never before seoi in a 
church. At every comer, beneath every hangin g was a vase of 
flowers chosen with a faultless-—no, I should say, an inspired—tast^ 
which I soon learnt was the peculiar offering of Mrs. Nod to 
Thaxted Church. The church itself is the finest of the splendid East 
Anglian chuTches—lighter and gayer and more delicate in its pro¬ 
portions than any other parish church I know. Walking round I 
saw that the general impression of air and fireedom and gaiety was 
due to the Noels, as well as the architect. It was the sort of church 
that Chesterton approved. There was fun in it: streamers with 
happy devices; children’s drawings; the women wore bright hand- 

kerchiefe on their heads, and the congr^tion was expected to take 
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part in the service. I won’t say there was nothing precious about 
Thaxted. There were odd-looking men in sandals and women in 
hand-woven costumes, and their influence was to be seen in a certain 
artiness in the shops. True, Conrad’s disciples did dance morris- 
dances in the road and deliberately revive a medieval atmosphere. 
But the dancing was fim, and if Conrad wanted to revive what 
romantics believe to have been the feeling and the tradition of the 
Middle Ages, he was not imsuccessful. It would be a superficial 
observer who dismissed Thaxted as ‘ye olde.’ 

If I had such a thought, it went when I saw Conrad and attended 
a service at his church. He had a mixture of dignity and equality 
that I had never before seen in the Anglican community. He came 
down amongst the congregation and told us, in a matter-of-fact and 
non-parsonical voice, what we were to do and what he proposed to 
do. He had none of the almost apologetic air common among the 
clergy in this century. He did not need to assume authority or 
intone his words to make them sound special or sacred. He spoke 
with unassumed authority, for he spoke as a priest. He sang the 
psalm; the choir and congregation responded as he headed the pro¬ 
cession round the church. Though I myself never see any point 
in small boys carrying censers and priests dressing and tmdressing 
before the altar I had to admit that, as Conrad performed them, 
the ceremonies were dignified and not merely theatrical. A minute 
later he was telling us with urgency how we ought to be helping 
China or Spain or whichever Left Wing cause he was at the moment 
supporting. When he preached it was rather like my Nonconformist 
father talking to his small group of devoted listeners. A Foreign 
Office official sat just in front of me, a well-known artist dose by, 
and the church was crowded with a mixture of local people and 
‘foreigners.’ They listened to a sermon in which Conrad took a 
well-known incident in the life of Christ, and explained how Christ’s 
su mm ons had upset the lives of comfortable people, and started a 
conflict between the conventional goodness of a Jewish business 
man of those days and the call to a heroic life of service and self- 
denial. It was very simple and direct, and though the text came 
from the New Testament, the application was to twentieth-century 
Thaxted. It was our business to support the International Brigade, 
if not to join it and fight. It was our business to stand up to the 
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)wers of darkness here and now. Pharisees and Sadducees? 
2 S. In Conrad’s church that meant Hitler and Franco, Ramsay 
.acDonald or Mr. Chamberlain. 

At home round the long refectory table, the conversation about 
irrent events went on; church and home life were one. Prayer and 
)litics both belonged to both. Conrad wanted to know all the political 
)ssip and take his full share in the political fight. Politically he 
as where, inevitably, the rebel priest must be—agin’ the Govem- 
ent, but also, necessarily agin’ any revolutionary party that began 
compromise in order to get or hold power. He supported the 
aviet Government, but was perplexed and troubled when it showed 
gns of using the violence of other governments and more ruthless- 
jss than most. The moral absolutist must always be, to some 
agree, an Anarchist. But I should not be fair to Conrad if I left 
there. He was aware that compromises with the devil were 
acessary to those in power and was willing to make allowances— 
at not enough allowances, I think, to make him able to support 
ly government we are Ukely to have on this earth. With some, this 
loral approach to poHtics seems inescapably to lead to Pacificism, 
fot at all with Conrad. He was no more a Pacifist than Chesterton 
ghting the battle of Notting Hill, or John Ball (a true spiritual 
icestor) leading the peasants in revolt. 

I had several controversies and arguments with Conrad, but it 
as not the argument about the existence of God, but the controversy 
oout the bellicosity of Christ that I most clearly recall. I cannot 
ad my New Testament the way Conrad did. He has put his case 
1 his Life of Christ, whom he sees as an active Jewish revolutionary 
axious to take the kingdom of Judea from the Romans by storm, 
ad win the Kingdom of God with the two swords that, according 
) the Gospel, he told Peter were enough. To me this picture of 
2SUS as the militant successor of the Maccabees is inconsistant 
dth the general impression I get from the fifth chapter of Matthew, 
think Jesus was a Pacifist saint who meant just what he said, when 
e told us to overcome evil with good and to turn the other cheek, 
’he opposite case could not be more forcibly or, to me, less con- 
incingly put than by Noel. But though we differed so profoundly 
1 our interpretation of the New Testament, we were agreed that 
ny significance that Christianity may stiU have in the world to-day 
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must be the result of a resolute application of Christian ideas 
to social life. And this means that a parson, if he is to be any¬ 
thing except the custodian of a museum, must be a revolutionary, 
courageous, outspoken, and in touch with common things and 
common people. Noel was such a priest and Christ would have 
aclcnowlcdged him as a disciple. 


II 

BY HASEY ROBERTS 

I FIRST met Conrad Noel when I was in my late ’teens. I was a 
medical student at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington; Conrad, who 
was two years my senior, was a curate at St. Mary’s Church, Pad¬ 
dington Green. We became close friends at once, and remained 
close friends till his death. Although our different professions 
separated us geographically, our friendship was much too funda¬ 
mental to be defeated by geographical ‘locksmiths’; and it widened 
and deepened so that it got to embrace Conrad’s wife Miriam, and 
his sister Frances, as well as my immediate relations and housemates. 
Aly profession has taken me in the course of my life to the coast of 
the beautiful St. Ives Bay in Cornwall; to London; to the Quom 
hunting district of Leicestershire, and to the romantic Ham p shir e 
hillside where I now live. His profession took him from London 
to the old-world village of Thaxted—once a prosperous market- 
town—^with its beautiful cathedral-like church. In that church he 
officiated and preached, and Miriam eqtiipped it with beautiful 
and appropriate fabrics and ornaments. 

In the course of my long friendship with Conrad, one of my most 
difficult tasks was to persuade him to use insulin when he became 
afflicted with diabetes. I pointed out to him tha t it was a matter 
of life and death; but he, like myself, had an almost morbid disljVp. 
of the thought of vivisection, and he knew that experiments on animate 
had been employed in the research on the pancreas which had re¬ 
vealed this life-saving ‘drug.’ Vivisection can be the last word in 
cruelty, and sometimes undoubtedly is. Such should be remorse¬ 
lessly suppressed. But vivisection conducted under an anaesthetic. 
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ith no subsequent suflFeringj is no more cruel than is any painless 
illing of an animal for food. Meat-eaters ought to insist on that^ 
)o. All these arguments I put before Conrad, adding that, in any 
ase, the knowledge of insulin had been already acquired, and there 
;^as nothing for a sane person to do but to make use of that know- 
idge. He did so. 

Then, again, Conrad and I differed in our political and theological 
repossessions; but that seemed only to bring us more warmly 
Dgether. He had the Red Flag of Bolshevism arranged across 
be flag of St. George in Thaxted church. I could not feel as 
/holeheartedly enthusiastic because I could not forget the horrible 
aassacres that enabled the Leninites to seize power. Nor, indeed 
:ould I, at any rate in our earher days, share NoePs devotion to the 
inglish Church. 

He had, as had his sister, been operated on in early c hildh ood 
or hare-lip. Curiously enough, this in no way detracted from the 
iistinction and real beauty of his face. I shall always remember 
t as I saw it a fortnight before his death, as that of an elderly saint 
ind lover who had won the secret of eternal youth. 

As an .interesting memory, in the light of recent history, and the 
Jtate of affairs at this moment, I would like to quote from an article 
vhich Conrad contributed thirty-seven years ago to a paper I was 
hen editing. The article was called * Is Religion Losing its Hold? ’ 
md this is what he said: 

How can one tell ? So much depends on what one calls religion. Church- 
?omg, for instance; is that necessarily to be counted religious? Even so, 
>vho ^e to be reckoned among the churchgoers ? There are the ethical, 
societies who are sure they believe in man, and don’t think they believe in 
God, and there are Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander, who think they believe 
in God, and are sme they don’t believe in man. Mr. W, T. Stead once made 
a census comparing attendances at the public-house and attendances at 
public worship. There were many ‘twicers,’ as the Daily Nem would call 
them, at church; there were more ‘twicers’ at the public-house. Com¬ 
parisons, they teU us, are odious. I think that comparison was odious. 

There are some people who go to the church in the morning, and to the 
public-house at night; besides, is every one who has a drink in a public- 
house to be counted among the ungodly? Mr. Charles Dalmon once 
wrote a poem about worship, and so far as my memory serves, it ran: 

‘ Some choose to worship in the church. 

Some choose to worship in the chapels; 

But we will worship by ourselves 
In orchards full of cider apples.* 

Who sends their blossom in the spring ? Who ripens them in summer ? 
Is He not worthy of our worship ? So he concludes: 
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‘And they may mock us in the church. 

And they may jeer us in the chapels. 

But we will hearken unto Him 
Who loads the trees with cider apples/ 

The point is not whether Mr. Dahnon’s God is the true God, or Mr. 
imon’s v/orship the ideal worship, but whether the religious census- 
:ers are likely to find those particular orchards and number those 
rticular congregations. 

The orchard worshippers are numerous—the people who for one reason 
another have deserted the churches, but have not deserted God. In 
ne dim fashion or other, in fashion, perhaps, no dimmer than that of the 
.hionable church, they acknowledge the unseen but absolutely real Being, 
lo is the source of their life, and whom they would serve. The trees of 
2 forest are the pillars of their church, the dramas of the stage or of every- 
y life their sermons, the singing of the birds their evensong, and comrade- 
ip their communion. 

All these things we acknowledge as good. We know that they come from 
e Author and Giver of all good things. We believe the sense of them may 
intensified by the common worship of the good God in our churches, 
w people are found to agree with us. The religion of the many is to be 
and outside organized worship. Some of them may make the tragic 
LStake of fancying that God is better reached through sunsets than through 
zn. Others of them believe in the fellowship of men more heartily than 
aety per cent of the churchgoers; so, at least, it would seem, if we may 
LOW them by their fruits. Whether their religion be good or bad, rich 
meagre, who dare exclude these non-churchgoers from our reckoning? 
Labour churches you will find them, or in a thousand and one unorthodox 
cieties. Or you may find them worshipping out in the sun, or under 
e stars. 

There is, of course, another side to all this. Cant is not the exclusive 
operty of church and chapel, nor sincerity the sole possession of the forest 
irers. There is plenty of humbug to be found among the non-church- 
>ers. Many are spirimally above the level of the average congregation; 
least as many are below it. Thousands who stay away are quite as in- 
fferent to the song of the nightingale as they are to the singing of the 
agnificat, as unmoved by the cry of hungry children as by the appeal at 
e prayer meeting, as contemptuous of the delights of the open road as 
the sacrament of the altar. They learn nothing. They see nothing, 
bey hear nothing. They care for nothing. Eyes have they, but they see 
It; ears they have, but they hear not.’ 


'The fact is, me and my ’usben’ take no interest in anythink/ 
3 said an East-Ender to one of Mr. Masterman’s canvassers. Per- 
ips she was wise and had snfifered much of many canvassers; but, 
any rate, millions of people are really like that. Here religion 
IS undoubtedly lost its hold—^if it ever had any. 

Religion is subtle and evasive. It can't be weighed or measured, 
id its adherents cannot be numbered. You may send out your 
Lmday edition of Sherlock Holmes to spy out the emptiness or 
herwise of church and chapel land, and he may follow the bodies 
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of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson-James and the Misses and Masters Jack- 
son-Jqmes from the doors of Beulah Mansions or the Glenlivet 
Private Hotel to the doors of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, or the Sacred 
Heart, or St. Nicholas, but he cannot follow their souls. 

You can number men’s bodies, but you can never number their 
souls. No religious census can enumerate them. They say there 
is a book in which the soials of men are written; but you may ask for 
it at all the select libraries, and the young men at the counter will 
tell you they have not got it in stock. May they get it for you to¬ 
morrow? But on that morrow, T saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were opened; and another book 
was opened which is the book of life; and the dead were judged out 
of those things which were written in the books according to their 
works.’ 
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